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The phenomenon of f<‘nneniftt!ion i8 one (►f th« oldest known* 
not only m snence, Init also ju thtf ordiuaiy hie of pnmitne pcoploa* 
who must have been ^tiuck by its stiange lads. The idea, however, 
concei >d as to the oiigiii of fomicutati<»n ha^ miidt varied, ainl as a 
oeieuiific question, it lias been several times coinplcleJy re-opened* 
following llic progiess of eTpeniaents, nsoic oi ]e-.s citnous, Tho 
m\ estigations of M Pasteur on the subject of hrmentatiou are well 
known, and the gcnmal truths that he lias stated with so rcmaikable 
lucidity, remain up to the present uncoutratlu t< d The ongai of the 
agents of fermentation u|^olves the famous problem of spoiitaneotta 
generation; M. Pasteur does not belong to those who attribute tha 
origin of life to chance or nothing at all, life with him spiings from 
life itself; he does not examine the mysteries of its origin, he onlj 
lays down that so far as our present knowledge goes^ the germs of 
fermentation are the issue themselves of livmg beings, and that the 
air is the medium of their dissemination and existence. M. Pastemr 
maintami^ tliat it is the atmosphere that supplies ihe«»e gcims; Hi* 
l^my goes the length of stating, that they can be produced in tha 
absence of air. No experiments have ) et domonatrated the formation of 
' ferments free from the contact of air, because nothing is more dUBcoU 
than to snppress the mfluenoe of air. It is as arduous a problem as 
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“the rit}iflUF(tion of air in a pnomnatic inaclilne. Barley well washed 
in distilled water, was placed in a heated aolution of angar; the 
grains swelled, germinated, and emitted hjdrogen and carbonic acid 
gases; the solution beeamc wliite and soni. indicating lactic fermenta¬ 
tion. M. Pasteur says the poiosity of the sugar alone bore con¬ 
cealed the fenP'M.it ^ enns, fn the Je.nen of beer, the li\mg globules 
of ferment, follov.ing M, Fromy, arc created jn the leaven itself and 
deroloped by contaet nith the air; according to M. Pasteur, the 
leaven receives these germs from the atniospliore. Also ; the latter 
lias rigorously demon si rated the iwdi'scrutihility of the most fermen- 
tiblo substances when excluded fiom contact with air. What remains 
to be domoiistrate<l is, Hint creation or spontaneous generation of 
minute particles, endowed with all that we include under the word^ 
life, is possible. Tioaven is a minute oiganism, of a \cgetal)le nature, 
living on tbc compounds (tf starch and sugar, fleielojuntr, multiplying, 
and reproducing, provided it has oxygen to respiie, as when in contact 
with the air, it borrows oxygon as we do ouisehes, only more ardent¬ 
ly ; it can moreover derompose the sugar with which it may be in 
contact, appropriating its oxygen, whicli exists united with the el*- 
•monts carbon and hydrogen—the change producing alcohol and 
carbonic acid. These germ atoms are very active, assume a multi¬ 
tude of fonns, and take vai ions names, such as Bactiia, Vibrious &c. ; 
)M.essvs. Pasieiir and Scliutzenberger who know their habits, not only 
classify them, but make them woik under their orders. The world 
•of tliesc germs is diiided into two classes, direct ferments that act 
. of tlieraselvcs, and indirec t, wlien they act by a soluble principle 
which they secrete. Jt is to the action of this latter class that the 
saliva and the poncreatic jiucc tran^iform the starch of our food into 
cane sugar, and thus render fatty niatteis assimilable by the system, 
Tlie same fermentation produces sugar in seeds during germination 
to enable them to appropriate the starch stored up for the infant. 
Sugar itself when eaten, has to undergo the indirect ferment before 
it can be assimilate I, and Claude Bernard has found in both cane 
end beet sugar, the same ferment as in the leaven of beer, so that 
^re is no difference m the chemical phenomena of nntritiQn, he* 
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twera plants and animals. Some leavon absorbs oxygon mord 
rapidly than others, and is so active as to be capable of extracting 
that gas* from lod or artciial blood, ami so clfociiYcly, as to render it 
as black as venons blood. Scbulroiibergt'r bus demoustiatcd this, m 
also, tliut leaicii when not in contai t with free o\ygen, oi aacchariAo 
matters capaldi* of yielding ovygeu, can decompose as much as thai 
half of its own Mibstanoe to hoc me a RU])ply of tins gvs. 

Pending that Di A tsmitli ucouuiieutls us to if spue through 
our nose i.itlier tliim out month, as a means ot aioidnig a suddeili 
influx of cold an to oiii lungs L>is Ltiy and Dtstroix of the 
Preiith National 01)s< natoi \, me il tin htiauge substances and 
beings, that evist in tin' aii and in luin w.it *r , tiny morsels of’ 
cb-ircoal, hair, raqs, paitnlis of non, <=111 li, Hass, gjpsum, pollen, 
infusoria, along with x wliole noild of nncio copu tvibltutes, living, 
running, dancing, inetainoijdiosing into olbn imiUitud»H ot siiange, 
fantastn forms. Wo bie«ithe all these, naj moae, we swallow them. 
And this micioscopic population instead of being e\.cei>tionaI, 1« 
permanent and iniilliform, Tlie pluvloinetei s of tJie Obsoi vatory,. 
registeied the fall of lam during the mouth of Pebiuaiy last, as 
equal to five millions of tubic jards (or the suifaie of Pans alone^ 
representing 88 tons of mineial substances, and double tliat weiglitr 
of dead and hung organic matteis Anunouia was found to bar 
present in considerable quant ilies, as muili as tln*'e hundieths, wlieti 
the temperatiuo was 77 dcgiees, of the quantity ordinarily contain^ 
m the air, and that the ram watei was moic alkaline, as tlie tempera^ 
ture was low. 

The waters of the Seme having subhided, tlic rive” having ra* 
entered its bod, it has been demonstrated that no sueli, flood occurred 
«nce the year 1807. But in anciejTt times, when Pans was a ami^ 
aity and built ou the island of that name, th" Seme frequently roM 
to the wooded and \me>clad hill ou which the Pantheon now standi^ 
and the Champ-de-Mars and the aiistocratic Faubourg Saint- 
<}lermain, were then extenaiv c meadows in the midst of maraheai 
Pending the height of the flood, Boussmgimlt analysed the watw 
tnd ealcolated, that nver discharged a volume of eqnitt 
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to 145 onllions of <ubic yfttd» Am\j, and wlath carried off 47 ton# 
of amnionn, 188 of nitiic acid, and a qnantity of dners other 
inailds, estimatf d at o0,00o tons Tlu' Seme when it enteis Pane 
receives tnbulaiKH fioni 4 suiface n pro'it nlinij ihonf oiie-tnelfth of 
the area of ri.ince Tint tins \oliinu of w.iUr is but a rivulet beside 
the fit LawiciKc .md the Mississippi It nouM iiqune 2,000 Stines, 
flonin^r Inly iit imin I'llitm tati for tlinij ihonsdiid irs, a<voiding 
to M. PJaiimaiKm, to fill tin* bid of fbe ocean, admitting the depth 
of that Ijm! to liavo a nuan of tlnu mili« Winn tin Greek** of¬ 
fered to dunk the sea inoi Ui t> [UMut till iiMis fiom jKUung 
theiciii the tiiunti of tin ii it w is a IwU'.t woithy of the 

epoch of Km «• Mid is, ft i wtn all tlu ii\ois 1 1 the Haith suppitssed, 
ilia ocean would hue almost is mncii watci lU at piiscnt. 

Time iH suflKK ut watti to the ocian ti* miiiouikI the entire 
globe WMO it k\t lied, with a sheet ol watci 220 vaido thick, and 
thus snlhcient t > diowii nnn an I Ins m ist gigmin woik<*. Hus la 
jifsf the <alasl»oplu lU it w )uld inu it miinditions endiued snfti- 
ciuitly"long, ioi tin im, tin wmU, aultln tonciit*!, would slowly 
rediue the nioiintaiiis. wi ir av> 1 } tlu Jurist rocks, imd by thour 
Hedimiut, laiH (hi !• I of tin oit.ui. ihit iKitliei the laith nor 
the suu will (.11 luio vulh nntlj long to bring about such an end of 
this^^oild. The sun on whuh liii on our planet defieuda, 

would h foil tin n bi. cmuk , and tlu laitb would b< ewallowcd up m 
l^ck and fio lu spate, llie ii\u Dniance, which rises in the 
Alps and c iipties itst It mt i the Ilhoni, has bun computed to carry 
awQj 111 bcdmnnt, a miss of c uth equal ti> in ally 10,000 acres of 
arable soil, and 1 l,0tUi tons ol nitr igcn 

M Bonssipguult has u id an lutcu sting paper on the regeta- 
tion of plants 111 an almosplure dopinod of caibonic acid. Ho 
eKpenmtntcd with some grains of inai/c, and showed how tho 
abaorption of caibonic acid was necessary for the development of the 
plant, and that the giceii coloring iu.ittcr of the lea^ was the cicln* 
Mve agent of that absorption. Tlielcaies ofplautsproducedwith- 
ant light, aie pale, and tl^is paleness is the cause of their piiuag> 
and death. Ihc maize gri wn m an atmosphere deioid of carboBia 
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luid, developed exactly an do plants in the ub^curily of a CftTe ; In 
both instances nutrition does ui>t take place, in one case owing to 
the absence of carbonic acid, and in tlio oilier, as a consequence of 
the green colorinc: mat tor not being present to absorb and decompose 
this gas. Claude Bernard agrees with iliottc Mews, bnt Pasteur 
objects, asserting that niusliruonis li\e wilbout green coloring 
matter, to which Jloiissinganlt replies, that imi«»t and mushrooms 
belong to a xone between the animal anil vegetable kingdoms, and 
are not cases in point. 

From time immemorial, cerlain animal<, following their species, 
quit regularly or accidentally, the regions wliero they Incd or were 
bom, for countries more or less distant. In this respect birds urn 
most celebrated, hut other groiqis of animals, and cyeu reptiles, fish, 
and insects, also undertake migrations. The cansc of these changes 
often results from the necessity to escape the vigors of cold, and fm- 
quently owing to the diiliciilty of finding food. The monkeys of 
south America, when th<*y have completely dcva'.tatod one region, 
depart in troops, tlieii\>onng pressed against their breast, to find 
another locality rich in fruits, and which when exhausted, a further 
advance from branches to branches, ensues, llic jieriodical voyages 
of the lemmings of Norway arc well known ; thone peculiar mice ap¬ 
pear and disajipear with an equal rapidity; their migration occurs 
only once every ten or twenty years, they nio\e in right lines towards 
the sea. The prospect of insuflicient f<>od in stated to ho the cause 
of the migration, bnt exccabivo population, and the neccbsity to find 
an out-let for it, is the most probable explanation. The lemmings at 
at a certain moment, and as if by signal, descend the mountains,' 
march ill columns, arc stopped by no obstacles, save the sea which 
compels them to return. They set out at sunset, repose during thU‘ 
day, destroying the fields,, they traverhc; tliousands arc eaten 
bears weasels, &c. The meadow mice of Siberia, cratgraie westwards 
in spring, cross rivers and climb mountains, are preyed upon by sables 
and foxes; they return in October, to the great joy of the inhabit 
tants, who appropriate the edible roots the animals store up for theif 
winder use. These mice multiply so rapidly as to prove a veritable 
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scourge. GoiJon Cumnung ami Li\iugstone relate tlie morementfl of 
cast troops of antelopes from the ami to the more hospitable Zones 
of southern Afiica , the American bison ih seends to the fertile plains 
during the dry seasm, returning iioithwuds in spiing, the wild pigs 
of South America—the hoais lea ling, fulhiwid by ilie females and 
then young, TV ill swim an OSS a biandi of the Pai.iguaj ovei a mile 
wide. This disire to ]»erio{Iieal 1 y nii.^int( is nioie common with 
birds, many depait in dorks, but nr»t all, the eider ti.ntls singly, 

a 

the nightingale and turtle <1 oe in eouple^i Tlic climate, region, 
and supplj of food, affect the depaitnie of buds for the season, and 
some, ns in the case of tin oitolau and 411.11!, wlitii too fat, have to 
remain beluiul The quail llKl^ toiingiale b} moonlight, the heron, 
wpod-codc, and duiK, jiendiiig obsnirity. Cianes fly in the form of 
a tiiangle, the njiev facing the wind, and the loading bird when 
fatigued, IS leplaced and letnes to the uiu , dinks ami larks fly in 
obliqno and mtimod liiifs, ])1otpi in hoii/ontal bands, pigeons, ern-ws, 
and quails, in confused flodvs. Fire 01 siv mouths is the peiiod of 
absence foi the generality of lli<'se buds, and the swallows are 
euppo^ed after leaxing Fniope, 11 pass into rg3pl, cmtial Afiica, tliw 
the Cape, Ameina, and bidt 11 thnr (diWiaunts, to the same nests 
even those they have occupied since fifteen 3 ears. The reium of the 
swallows is totally independout of nn tcorologieal changes. 

The accounts of the nii-ciiiing '^\stem for consumption dnimg the 
season just Urmniated, are \ciy sitisfutorj, and the best pioof of its 
efficiency is in the number of patnnts who try it. Instead of 
resmting to a waim dmiate dnnng the winter, the afflicted repair 
to the health stations, situated atiunih fi ,000 feel aboTc the level 
of the sea, lu the mountain langes of hwit/erland. The temperature 
here 18 ver} high in the sunsinne and \eiy low m the shade, and 
the intense solar rad atiou is due to the «tpuiily of the air and the 
small quantity of wateiy \apor it contains. No patient can go 
out till the sun has warmed the \aMe>, and then ladies and gentleman 
promenade in summer costume, oor snow sii. feet deep, and when 
the thermometer marks m the sh.ide ncail} SO degrees below 
freezing pomt. But they must return when the sun begins 
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decline, as in a few minntes tlte temperature oauld fall 30 degrees. 
By double doors, windows, and ill os, uuifonu temperature is v^am- 
tmned in the Bpnrtm<nts The li.,liniosfc. of the an, exercising 
diminished prisHuio, peiimts mon fiojpunt uspiiations, and in conse¬ 
quence of tin Mii.ille] quuntit} ot o\jgtn in the ainiosphoie, iirita- 
tion IS ri coinsr le^s uKn Cold tin lions .iixl doiuhoh arc also 
eniplojtd, .ind tlu dnlniy consists lnii<(dy oi the lx «•! meat, th« 
ndiGsl hiitUi and inilk, and the most l.<iilioms wuks, tlio mialida 
being weighed at h\cd luUnels to If lln ii putlin*^ up ikbh. This 
mountain aii-cuK, now Ini in oidulioii, is onlj hinted foi the 
fiist two Stages ol jihlliisi-*. 

M Ituf/ .isscrls til it Iqno^v is nfilliei (ontugnuis not here- 
dilaq, and AI. T ,i)on\'•list iins, that tli< can'** of sleep is due to 
the pioduclion ol hnijih , htiicf,wh\ inlants and atrnl p< I'sous, hugely 
pro liK ing lynijih, liave au piiporatin. w int !«> sl< ep, and how hibernating 
nnunals in becoming fat in nutumn, nni<lj laj upa stoio of lympha¬ 
tic materials. 

The ell (trie lailway signals of Mossis. Laitique and Forest have 
been now two jeais in nsi im tlie Ciiciu de IVi du Jsoul, and appears 
to work 2»eifoctl}, Uho plan in gdioial tdina is this, a steam 
whistle IS %et m motion by an oleitiic curient, the latter being 
geneiatcd, as a mechanical brush, beneath tlic engine, mbs a sleeper 
cohered with a copper jdale placed betwfdi the rads, and from its 
odd appearance called a “ crocodile” , tlio crocodile is m communica¬ 
tion with a battery, and at a certain distance fiom the signal post, 
the crocodile is charged when the dne signal ,** stops” ; the brush 
of the locomotive takes up the current on passing, which liberates 
fte whistle, and so automatically warns the* drnor. It has worked 
well when the speed of the tram was as muoh as 70 miles per hour— 
» common rate for the London mail. 
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Reader, T will pive you an insiglit luio oiu* of tli<> most auriout citiea 
of CtMitral India. Tbe name ot Sager ina\ not br quite foreign to 
your cars; of lal(j it lias got an unenvi.iblc pionini'nro in e^ery 
nowapapei talk in foiiiKTtion with the now notorious “ Rarrack'i’* 
and the allogetl meeting of the Native logiments loeated there. 

From Jabalpur Ihi'n* c'wtenil two roads to Sagor, one diicet by 
way of Damon—the other from Nuisingpnr—the fourth ‘station 
from «Tnbalpur on tlie tr. 1. P. R<iilwa,> hiu*. Tiie ilr-.! is the older 
road and is very uncomfortable, amt to home e\teut I'Nen dangerou**. 
You have to make continual useenth and descents over steepy lulls—' 
olfshoots of the Vmdh.iehal—snd in the night ;vou nm eousiderable 
risk of youi head being htnashed and jour poeket emptied hj a cer- 
tain class of obliging ‘ geiillomeir wlio delight ingoing such kind 
of wc^nn receptions to the solitary ti,i\elh i. But if jou are a lover 
of antiquarian remains, jour troubles may be etmipensated by the 
opportunity thus afforded to you of taking a mow of the ruins of an 
ancient fortress Iving a little way off the road. Hie new road from 
Nuraingpur was commenced sK j’eais ago. Its ehtimuted cost is 14 
lacks. It is almost finished, and tratclhng by it is found aw very 
convenient that even in its present unhnislied state it has come to be 
much oftoncr resorted to than the old route. As soon as it is all 
complete, it is intended to establish a horse dak, and when that is 
done, Sagor will cease to be ai^ out-of-the-way station. The district 
Pflgor is contiguous to many important Native States, the chi^ 
among which are Gwalior and Bhopal—and as such, the city forms 
an important military station. Bmee the failure of the barracks, 
however, many regiments have been ilrafted away, and as a conse¬ 
quence, Sagor bas lost much of its former military pomp and 
grandeur. 

Local tradition carries back the pa'«t history of Sagor tb a very 
remote time. Most probably it is the “ Sagada*’ of Ptolemy. The 
tiborigines seem to have held possession of the city up to the 1 lih 
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centnry of the Christum era* Aftoiwii«l« it fell into the handi> ,o( 
the Raipoot Rnidht of Bunilckund. Fiom them it viiw snalcheii 
by the Chiefs ol J’ainen anothti iieii*bbourmg Rajpmit State* They 
held possession toi some lime, but iil la^t Initl prcHseil by the stuf«- 
ging waves of Mahomedaii c<»nfiuest, tlie\ tailed m the assistance of 
tlie Peshwa, who, tiue to his tradition, diave cHP the Mahomodane 
but took possession ot thciounliy biom that lain siiue it con¬ 
tinued in the hands of tla Mahar.iitns, uluii lu lhi<s it again 
changed hands and by a tu*at\ tomlndti! hy th< Pcsliwa, Biyee 
Ran, with the English, the (il\ Sa> oi with agi< itoi puition of the 
present Sagor Distiat, Daiiiou. dabiliMiu and Muniiia wne all mailo 
over to tlip eonqutiing Finn us Ihc I’t»hwa used to gosem * 
feagor by a Ooveinoi, and the bdlMuni* tlu tiuleniv ol all 

such oiliccs ui India, had btcouit botulttai\. ilu last liuMruorwna 
Aba Ralub—who had dud btfoic tK us kji, liauug ‘two ihildlesa 
widows One of them has an ddt]>t(d sou, iltboo Rulniini Rau, 
who IS now a slate pnsoiiei at .Ijbulpoic and gets a pi union of 
Rs. 10,000 per annum horn Ihe (Jou niim nt. lie j& much iispeitej 
tbcie and IS the Piesident of the local ilitkuinu' batha lie takes 
\ety gieat iuteiesi in the sthoul ts(alli''lnl tin hi tlx auspicts of 
the Sab ho. A like pension is also givf n to Mix Ptmx MiMistir of 
the two widows, who IS now an old mui oi 70, liMiig at bugoi^ 
honored by the peo{>Ie and the local Vuthoiitics. 

Appioaclung the city by the Nuisingpoie road, you see a l«vg© 

and beautiful sheet of water-—rathei too situill foi a lakf and too 

» 

luge for a tank—called the FNl^or Lake, ft is ol an oval shape, 
wi||^ a circumference oi about 4 miles <ind neaiiy oix rniJo actoss. 
Situated as it 18 in a hilly \ alley, enconipahsed all round Ity small 
hills, its position favors the idea ot its being natiual. Tiadition^ 
however, says, that it was e\ca\atcd by the Bimjaiis, (a sort 
of nomads whose living consists in * carrying grain fiom ono 
part of the country to another,) who used to iecl gieal want of 
water (o cool themselves and their cattle, that the watei at first did 
not nse, and that not till tlAy had saciified at the bidding of thefar 
god a Tiigin in the basm of the tank that it asi^amcd its present 
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form TIk wat<i th<'y look upon blood tians^omiod, and up to llie 
prcfeputtimp, no Bnnjau, ihoutjb drying with thiist, will quench 
jt yyitii watei from this J«ikp Ujon tin top oi a hill rming 
to some cuiinuK^, is the Fort of tin old lugning Kings It 
ehll looks qnilt maccossiblt aiul pcoof agamst all ordinaiv attack. 
Its piGstigi* stands Ingh 'nitli tin Nati\<s. Jl wis (oniimnced h) the 
Rajpoot llaialiH in lotd), but was (ouiphtul bj tli< Miihrattas It com¬ 
mands the whole tily and the al) iiinn ^ lounfjy Thoio is only one 
place of nitraiKc and (Mt—on tin « ast snli. hiinc jt 1« 11 into tho 
hande of tin. rnglish, many add tions hav< hodi madt. During the 
troubhd Jriais <»f it did s(j\u< 

Theutyjsbudt njion asunsol InlK an 1 tlnn valltjs — only a 
few jeais batlv it Wiis dunhd into two juits by an ritiiviiiing hill , 
and U> pass fiom ont quiitfi to tin otlni was It It to In icij nuoii' 
vement, especially to loa b d lattIt anl (onviyanns Tin rocks wue 
cut tlirough and a load wa'. niih by a lat« Ih }>iity Commissioner, 
Captain Ward, at a c )sl < f si»nu Ks H*,(hhi Tin Xative quuiter 
i« drnsdy po]>ulat«d, anl as tls»wlni( is distinct from the 
Euiopoan cpiaitti, wlmh Ins toivaids thi Cantonment. Tlie 
population IS gnm by Mi (iiant, ui lus (,a/dteir, to lu 20,017 snd 
the numboi of houses 7,d2s. “Tie city is well built and most of 
the Htitcts aic wide and liandsonK ” Th(*re aie setcial bathing 
ghats on the banks of the lake—and tlie temples suirounding them 
add much to the appeal anti of tin placi ns viewed from the other 
side of the lake The buildings aie mostly of stoncM—with tiled 
roofs. Pucca roofs do not last heic, in the terrible hot weather 
they become all cracked and thus aic tendcied wortlib'ss in the lains. 
They are built, however, m defiance of all rub b of hj gicno and sani¬ 
tation. The parts facing the pobln loads mo gcneially well to look 
At) but enter the innei npaitmints and if it be tl t hot weather, you 
feel as if you au entering the vei) hill They don’t seem to know 
wb it t» cleanliness and teutilation. But whatever may be the 
aiiui usp(''t of the city, iib exteinal appearance is rather prej^sses- 
Bin^, The whok city, a» I have already said, is mtcresected by 
plenty of roads, many of wluch are lined lyith rows uf trees. They 
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are all kept clean—aa alw the public drama by aide of tliom. Up to 
tire year 1862, theie was m the smith-iast pait of the city a latgo 
unhealthy swamp covered durins^ lam^ with rank vegetation. In 
1863, thioujjh the excitiou of the tlnn Coimuissioiui, Mi. J. S, 
Campbell,!* was thoiouj;hli diamed .md i iinitful ‘louice of fevei and . 
epidemu was thus loin^ied. A gaid< ii, h(a«tiiul and rofieshiiig, With 
apiece of uiiimuntal u iler smroun hni!' an aitilicial iblniul, now 
htands in its place \ i nintnin l'la>s tin k hi I tt is tlie losoit during 
this hot w(athi 1 ot ill who u uit ibtth iis]<i*< Irom *he dust and 
he it ol the city. B sid s iIkm, m al » time other ptibho 

gudons but Ihiii siti s ate in m t u i*ds th Ibimpem qnaiter, 
wlnthci fi )in will nt oi desi.,n is mm th lu cm siy Iheire 
aie son tin j ildu Im ’ 1 ii s t<* b mu Inn Jlie pi«s<ni Deputy 
Cuiimussioini C nut iv IS built j!u m illy us a Hisidmv toi thcr 
Agent to llu Crovciiurr Duicial. It is situatul cm i high lull 2,000 
feet above tiu hvd ot tiu sm an 1 ovcilooking tin (ity and the lake. 
Thcjuil IS a laige easUllati t building (apable ot holding 500 piiHon- 
CIS The (il) kotw ill *[»r>Iu« honsf) having a Hpkiulid evteiior w' 
situated Ml tin lull* of tin lin let foHtUy) on the hanks ot tha 
lake, linn tin 11 is the ilist ni-hous< wliuh yvub oiigui4illy ihf* 
nuut and ti< nhui y. 

A biiA li.ile in Silt IS c.inn 1 on at ‘*- 11 , 01 —it conns from the ' 

feambai Like an I the silt maishes in tin I{i|j)>ot ‘st ifc ol dhodpiir. 

8ugat IS also largely importid fioin ]Mii/a]iui ml other placi s and 

despaklu^l to thf inighbouiiiig Xalivi slattM On both ot these^ 

aitides a duty 18 taken by Lovnimnut Bvsihs this, they trad^ 

largely also m cloths of Itngiish nianutaituie, wlu<h come partly* 

from Mnzapnt ami paitly fiom Bombay 1 m NuiMngpiii. It la*" 

neiHllcHs to add that wluat, giam, and jowia a^so fonii iiaportftnt 

• ^ 

artidcb ot tiade. A town duly m hvnd on all ceicais and from itit 
ptocoeds the whole cost ot the city'itid can ton men I police and thn 
conservency of the slation^is met. At tiinc«a!.o taves of questlon-a 
able utility are imposed. 


M > mAi,JK£. 
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■" Tn making a speech on the monmnent wliicli-should be erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Sir .lamsctjce, Baronet, Kir Richard 
Temple in complementing the Parsees said, among other things, he 
waj glad to lind that they had takc.n to tlie manly game of cricket. 
Bat cricket Rooms to ho glowing popular in native estimation not 
only ill Bombay but also in Madras. • The first cricket club formed 
there wa.s at Egmoro. Once a year, on the anniversary of the day 
of its formation, stuuo gentleman of high social staiiduig is asked to 
be president for the year. 

During the present year Dr. Clino was olccted the President, 
and at a vrry largo mooting of N.itise and E'.iro{>can gentlemoa who 
take an interest in Native progress and the improvement of Native 
aoctal customs,wa.s in\itod to the chair; Sir Chandot> Keude, Bart, 
being also present. The Kocretury read the annual report, which 
ire republish, with tho spofoh mado by Di. Clino and which was also 
reported fur the Madras Papors.' Tliey cannot fail to he interest¬ 
ing to the friends of physical education in Jlongal. We think that 
tf in Calcatta, as W'*ll as m Bombay or Maiiras, ciickut-iiig were 
to ho introduced amongst the Hindu youth, it would do much good, 
both physically nud morally. Irulccd, tlio last annual report of the 
Egmoro Oluh that we publish deals vrith that subject \ery exhaustively. 

“ It is with great pleasure.” the Keciotary said, that I come 
before you to submit tho third annual lopoil on the working of the 
Egmoro Cricket Club. When the Club was finst instituted oven its 
etaanchest supporters fell an.viouR for the life of their protege and 
feared that it would have a shurt-liied career as many other 
associations ol its class. Novel as a Hindu cricket clnb may be and 
presenting a hopeful aspect of present Hindu Kociety. it is still more 
ttovel and encouraging that an exotic plant as this should have out¬ 
lived the enervating oiTccis ot a tropical climato for three long years, 
aa4.i»atcad of showing signs of decay, oven in ^is season of bnnit 
'up and arid plains and cloudless skies, is gijll flourishing aftd forms 
^ agreeable source of pastime To the youth of this place. It is not 
this place alone thi»t an m&titution like this seems to thrive ♦, it 
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has laid a firm hold on tlic Hindu mind as shown by the number of 
Native youths that conirregate on the Monninent Esplanade* and 
Island ground* not to inentjon the minor clubs Started by Native 
Beginients elsewhere. It is, indeed, an agieeable sight t«i see tho 
Hindu young folk taking to thi>, exerci«.e with rest and with spirit. 
They seem to have quitted their otlier anius<*mei«ts and ha^e given 
themselves up to a full enjoyment of cricket, with what materials Uieir 
• funds may afiurd. They may be seen any <lay and especially in iho 
evenings with their bats ui hand pluymg in llie men test manner 
possible, rie.ising as the piotuie ni.iy be, it is to be hoped their 
example will be followed by others. It, ho\ve\er, shows that eriekelis 
b&Luiuiiig an iiistitutiuii in India. You often stc very little boys 
playing. Wo shall not be hurpiiseil to bud that when they glow up 
to be young men they would be suie to exchange thinr tin> bats and 
balls for Lilly whites and Duke's and give themselves up to the 
enjoyment of the cricket field wiili us great a delight as any English 
Bchoolboy would do. So the Club, greatly as it benefits the youth 
of the present daj, will also jicrmaiicntly benefit tJie future youth of 
tins place. 

“ People li\ing in a eiowded Cijj find, as a nilc, a great advan¬ 
tage in having locoui se to bodily exercise. These evoreises can bo 
made the most [lowreilul nieinirt of eoiiiileraeting many injiirioUH eflfoets 
on the economy of the Human bod}. These exercises in addition 
to benefiting the human franii', have a very important inflmmce on 
the mind and feelings. They serve a'> a diveision from many modes 
of spending time not devoted to busuieK^.. They should not be made 
the subject of compulsory education foi they would be deprived of 
their charm. Core should at the same time be taken lest these 
exercises make no undue eiicroackinenis on business. Various health¬ 
ful exercises tend to increase the powers of the liuman frame but 
they may attract an undue amount of attention and tlms do hwin. 

** The extent to which physical exercise prevails in Europe, and 
the interest exhibited in it by all classes of people ; are'^s really very 
astonisliing to the Hindn mind. If there is to be a mnfeh of cricket* 
all the Newspapers take up the ^subject and before the appointed 
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timo, the giouiiil IS ciowded to incon\onienee. All assemble at the 

« 

appointed time to enjoy the game and its acctssoiies The* gladia- 
tioiial (xhibilioiiH of ancient Rome, oi thr mini} gauicb of Greece, or 
the bullfights o/ bj>aiu were not bcUci atk ruled than these. If 
there 18 to bo a b >at 1 at c, the lu ws is tebo I nod thiongh Gioat 
Riilain alone but tliioughout the u\ili/<d woilil, tolegiams aic 
despatcht (I to all parts u( the woild The ninus of the crow arc 
conned by every individual , the nuuibei of ptople gathered on the * 
occasion can scau< ly he imagine 1, Tin news of tin result is sent 
with electric speed throughout the woild and illustiations of the 
same appear iii all available [uipus and the issue of the game forms 
the common topu of convcis vli m. Oil nun hook buK to the time 
when they aidintl} joined in tin st luaulv gimes and appeared 
flashed with vutoiy am mg tin almmng eiowl aid joimgmen look 
foiwaid to the time when Ihej will (muUtt the ir iiowii of the moat 
favoured of the citw. Thus i,o s on this healthy pistimo, simjile in 
the ovlieiie hut thnllmg tlu nation to its vei} core. Oontrist this 
Htate of tilings with nut dull mnuotoutms apitlKtic caieci, 
without one uoble iinpulse, cue guoiois mitive, one getinme 
enjoyment. « 

“As lor the beneficial effeits of physical exeicise on the human 
frame, so nuuh has aluady been said that one nted not eutei into it 
any moic. But one wav may be prniitid out ni whuli it has greatly 
improved the habits of youth It is hut natural that a student, 
after the prolonged Htiam put on his neives by study, should seek 
some means of recreation to restoie his ladcd nerves. In the 
absence of manly sports he resoits to such amusement as playing at 
cards or dice or even moio trivial pastimes whuli have a very 
demoiali/mg efieit on him. Wlun once a youngraan is initiated into 
the mysteries of the card table, there is an cnonnons waste of tunc 
and a vitiating tendency on hia temper and character. Picture to 
yourself a yoimgraau sitting lioiii after hour over his caids, scanning 
thorn with ati avidity only to be iiv ailed bj that ol a Jewish misei ; 
or dovtsing *plans of pocketing the lupees of his comiades, and 
stiaiuing all his neiv e«s tor loph ue^^iiig hi'» purue, and only whettiug 
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his» a> arico in ca^p of suoecss, or souring his disposition in case of 
reverse. But cri<ket puts an end to temptations of this sort. 


The aiidresB of Di. Chur, wr think, was hardly inferior to the 
occasion. In eloquent colors he painti>d the advantages of th# 
tncket field, and pointed out it^ duel attiactions. Viewed even ns a 
literary effort, it will tepay perusal. We tlierofore make no apology 
to repro luce it in oiir jmgch, l)i*. Cline said— 

“Gentlemen—Wo have to thank yoiii Secretary for the account 

he has given us of your tnekel cluh and of the advantages you are 

likely to derive from being a meiriber of a cricket cluh, and partK 

cularly a member of tlie Egmoie Cndet Club. Ho has shown that 

cricket is becoming an institution in Madras, and even out of Madraa * 

Native military cricket elubh aio formed, wheie Native soldiers may in 

the tented field generously \ie and try to defeat their European 

comrades m arms, and learn those lessons of eudiiranee of fatigue 

» 

which may be called into play on another tented field and on a far 
more serious and gloriou** occasion. 

“ H' hai po’utel out that people livint* in a crow b*d city should 
find sources of health in physii al rveiCHf *; unit as a sound mind and 
a sound body ahould go together, he has endeavoured to trace tha* 
subtle connection which no doubt should exist between a healthful 
physical training and a healtlij mind. AHhougli it is very difiicttU 
to trace the intimate connection whiih must always exist between 
the mind and the body still there is no doubt .that our two great 
Universities, like the Schools of the ancient Greeks and Latins, f^pra -» 
ciate the necessity of a physical training, and it is doubtful whether ' 
tliat idea is not earned beyond its logical limits. In Greece, mdea^ 
the Olympian and Delphic feats called into exi'&teiice the higher ^ 
physical training, and even with all tliat training Juvenal sighed ' 
because he could rarely find a vigorous body anifa virtuous mind in . 
the same person. * * 


Bara est adeo concordoe formes 
At ^uce pudicitcB 
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But tru'krt was iiot known in the dajs of «)u\eual if it was we 
should liaie nnsKod that admirable hit iii satiie which has ever mace 
been scored to him. 

‘‘ Bung a veiy giont ndnnroi of the Royal (vamc of Whist, I cahnot 
agicc with him in his remarks as to cards, ami I am not qiute pre¬ 
pared to say an} thing against th.it game which we all know was 
invented by a Fnuch abbe to ciiit tlie meldiKholy of King Chailes 
VI : which has since ilelighte I hundieds, on whone hands time has 
hung heavily , which has cheei<*d m.iny altei dinner houi, and which 
in the explanation of ^Is luhs has ixeuised the genius of Hoyle 
and Deschiippeles, Ciawh*} and Carlestoii. ft is a game at wluch 
many ol our girut statesmen ami wanlors, iiibh fiom the caics ot 
state, have leluvcd till 11 ininds, a ,^amt which Pope has so well 
doscrihed, 

Bdiold foiii knit s in map t*} HVtied, 

With lioaiy whiskt is and a foiky beaid. 

An I ioui tan Queens, whose hamh sustain a flower, 

^ Tilt c\piessive tinblem iii Ih it suttii power — 

^ # 

“ Foiii knaves m g whs sutunt, a tiiisty band, * 

Gaps on then lu a<ls, and halbei ts in the hand ^ 

An I pai ti (oiouied tioops, sinning tiam, 

Diaw forth to combat on the velvet plajn.*’ 

•*WIVhether indoor amusements are bettei sources of recreation 
than outdooi, 1 am nut piepaied to say ,bnt as long as recreation m 
necessary to piovoiifthc stagnation ot tliemmd as society changes, 
Iresh forms of.nmusement will be devised both indoor and outdoor, 
jBo inaoh has already been said of the advantages of cricketing to 
j^on in Madias and of uiicketing m India that 1 shall crave leave 
to say something of it as one uf the national games in England* 
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Of all out door amuscmcnt-s as augbug, boating, shooting, racing, 
backing, and archery, cricket may bo said to be the most hoalthj. 
And in England it has now groun to be as national as tilting was in 
the days of Richard of the Lion Heart, or Henry VlIT, And 1 
might say that while they aie both es'^eniiallv national, at different 
periods, they wcie b itli e<[nally and justly popular. And that fs' 
because they weie b )th essentially manly. But while one is played 
out the other still holds its grouud I should wi^h to take you in 
imagination to two scoiio'., eich oi which nt widely different porioda 
would lepie^eiit the national English taf*te and lo\e for manly 
ninusenienU Ju thi one lase I w>iill pie ent yon to the Old Palace 
Yaid of Westminister, m the othei to the well known ground at 
Lords. Th( Old Palace Yard as a tilting giound now no longer 
exists. “Loids’diaws iveiv >ear witUni its (.mlosnies, crowds 
smh as Palace \aril scarcely e>ei beheld 

“ It 18 quite tiue that wc don’t now beliold the picturesque airny 
of knights in steel, and gloced hoi semen apparelbd in ste^l and 
chain armoui—thesbeds cov^rel with iicb trappings, the trum¬ 
peters in crimson casiioelffl, with their sihei claiioiis and silken 
(lennons,—the bnllunt and •'nightly tlnongs,—the noble array of 
Lords and Ladies, the richly livened pagi^ and giooms—the pomp 
and splendour of the toninaments of a past age. But as society 
changes so does its amusements. The age of iron has passed away, 
and so has the spirit of lU amiiserueiits, embbuoned with heraldic 
pomp, and imbued with the tnie spuii of chivalry. But wlulo tha 
amusemeuts of that age gave use to feats of piowess, anc^ knightly 
daring ; who shall say the entlnrante, the training, and the pluck 
called into play dn mg the University matches at Lords or the Uni¬ 
versity boat races on the Tliames arc unworthy of the present age ? 
The light and dark blue has taken the place of the chain and gilded 
armour. But if in the present age, the national taste has grown 
simpler, there is as much hdro-wor.ship displayed to the successful 
team at Lords as there used to be shown to the preux chevaUerM 
who entered the Loids at Old Palace Yard at Westminister, or who 
did their deroirs before the blight eyes which looked down upon them 
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from the raised and crimsoned balconies of Whitehall. To some 
it may be a matter of regret that now they can no longer witness 
those long and brilliant processions of the sixteenih century, with 
their knights, each aecornptftiicd bv lli'^ir j?< ntlemcn ushers, pages, 
yeomen, and grooms, each Hplcnilidly accoutred, and armed, some 
of them with polished cuirasses, and helmets, with their varied and 
rich armour, with their polislu'd steel breast-plates, with their corslets 
damasked with gold,thoir ei»ibla/on*Ml arms and thou bturht lances 
home by their esqnires. But ir'insiMurnts well as fashions 
change and the crowds that ass< ndde «t lioids more than equal in 
numbers and in qnidity those which look* i <*n at the jousts and 
tournaments from balcony oi seif or stan 1 in the hrond area of 
Westminister Hall or Palace Yard. 

** When I was in London three years ago, at the Harrow and 
S)ton match, there were assembled on the gionnd at Lords twenty 
four thousand people to see twentj'two English boys play the 
^ame of cricket ; Mxteen thousand shillings were paid down at the 
gates hy those wl o were anxiouis to know whether the light blues 
•would ho more successful than the ibirk—whetlni Kton or HaiTOW 
'possessed the best elever^or ilisplaye 1 the greater skill. At seven 
o*clock ill the mo’*ning the eio] ty cairiages claimipt* admittance in 
right of memhership in the Marylebone club, extended from the 
doors of Lords in the St John’s wood road right up to the Swiss 
Cottage, and very far b(*yoiid I am not sajing too miidi when I 
I state that there arc few pijt os wdiere cricket can be better seen to 
advantal^c than at Lordfi”. And there are few who hax'e been 
t^iere who do not remember it with pleasure ; rich in its associations; 
with its history, its traditions, its famous club, the “ fons et origo,” 
of our noble English game; the yellow and crimson flag flying from 
the pavilion roof ; the ciowds of anxious faces looking down from 
the grand stand ; the smooth green turf; and the remembrance of 
the fact, that on that same green turf, the ancestors of the young 
orioketers whom we were watching from the pavilion had done t} e 
same thing, had entered the lifts as champions for their college ^ 
^diad done iattle for their respective sides, had congnered or befn de- 
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foatcil, hail antiil'kt chpor<} iij uIp a large score or had carried awa^ 
their bats with aa ugly louud figure. 

** As there arc itw places richer in their annals of crioketin|^ 
matches lost or won, so there are few plates more attractive from 
their associations than Lords. If the emulation of the great 
English public fejiools and Oolloges is to be kept up, if public school 
boys are to make a siiocessfal uthlctic debut aiijviheie m England, 
then there IS no field uluch would be bet lei smltd'for this tliail 
Lords It icputatious me tc be and a p;«ntious emulation'- 

letween iival publie schools 18 to be (nated, li Iho Huccessful Col¬ 
lege champions aio lohegiantcd the gnat ]iiuilego, the memory 
of wlueh will last them ns long as tlo ii li\ts, of tij mg their strength, 
then the fit Id must be i/oidt., ■whne then tathiis competed before 
them; Lords’Cut ket ground ^ith its lustoi\^of the (I rims tones, 
the Maibhmans, the Walkers, the JaighH, tho Lyttlelons, the 
Mitchells, the Dupms, the Noninns, the lladows, the Bucklands, 
the Graces, and countless otbei ciuk'ting iamilics. A few days ago 
in one ol the Madi as pajici s, it was saul by a corrcspoudenti who- 
was at the last match betwion Ovfoid and Cambridge that the old 
excitement for crickel had noiii away ; and that the crowds who 
now losoi ted went theio more foi a summei punic on the grounds 
than fiom any real enthusiasm in (h< gaen*. But if I mistake not, 
this IS mcoiiect. The enthuisiasm foi unket has not died out in 
gland and will not die out. Noi can any one who has watched 
the thousands who ohsemble theie, conn to any,other conclusion. 
Look at the Pavilion as I saw it last with its scoich of cricketers 
who during the entiie day watched e^ely ball delivered. Or a little 
frirther still wherein the loveliest comer of tho whole ground can* 
be seen a summer gard m of blno iibboii a dehetons parterre of white 
pique,—white muslin and the dark and light blue ribbon—the badgir 
of the two sides ;—those young ladies who know somcihing of 
eriekei, have actimlly during the day been, scoring the game with light 
lead pencils and hands incased in tho most ilslicate of piuk gloves; and 
those flags worked with fair fingers, with the motto *^Floreat £to&a*'t 
tSKirely that shows that in England the lalics stiU evince an intereal 
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in the game aud they coalJ if ncco&sary write a cricketing cseay on 
the relative merits of each player, I^ook rouikl at the further 
pnd of the ground where the four in hands and the drags are, and 
there you will find it is not only mayonnaise, or lobster salad and 
Champaigne which form the principal attrattiou of the day. ITiose 
roaclnng men have been crickcteis m their da). Look again at 
that fuithcr gnmp of guards men, and some membeis of the four in 
hand, and coaching clubs; the) me deeply engaged m Luncheon 
at present, spread out among the ro‘es and geraniums planted in 
the coiner of the ground , no one showed greater enthusiasm 
when Eton tied Harrow with «jno nm ol the first innings, or when 
next day after an unpaiallelcd run of ill luck, a few hraie Etonians 
facing the enemy against fcaiful o«lds pulled the game through ainidbt 
prolonged cheers and plaudits. Look again nl the grand stand, ele¬ 
gantly arranged by the inJcfaiigablc Mi Hayo'. who had raised 
it with the quickness of magic just two days befc»rc the match took 
place. There is very hi tic ludillcience or wcaimcss here. 4il\ery hit 
is chronicled, o\ciy ball is ciitiiizod. Look at the double ring of car¬ 
nages with their gay and fair occupants, the double deep ring of 
spectators ; ond then there was Mr. B. TI. Fit/crald who was so 
well known to the cricketers as the genial Secretary, but who on ac¬ 
count of his illness has now hid faiowcll for o\ei to the greensward 
of Loids” ; and if yon could have watthed the excitement and the 
enthnsinam, you would agree with one that in England at least the 
gam^ has not died out. 

^ ** In Calcutta, there is a splendid cricket club, known to every 


member as much for the geniality of its members, as for its satur- 
4liy tiffins, and in Bombay tliei^i is too good a club, with a new 
^building just erected at a large cost. Tliere are several other 
clubs. In fact, wherever Englishmen arc, there is the cricketing tent 
to be seen. The Porseos, foremost to follow English manners and 
fashions and Amusements have gone in largely for cricket. If 
then such is the case I am glad to find that in Madras there is a 


tendency to do something as a beginning although at present a 
Email one, Wordsworth has somewhere said. 
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The boy is father to the xoan 

And this is equally tme of the amusements of life as well as of its 
more serious business. 

Lot me then hope that a love for this manly sport will confi-./ 
nue with you in after life. And if, as I think, the national spirit r 
is represented by its national games, you should be proud to havt^^ 
introduced this popular English game in Madras.” 

The Chairman resumed his scat amidst the prolonged applausa 
of the audience.* 


* 

* Notfi. In connection with 1 his subject, the observations W'hicU > 
fell from Mr. J. B. Phear, the late Presulout of the Calcutta 
Bethunc Society, when he rose to bring the discussion that had ' 
followed the lecture delivered by Mr, 'L, Wynne, c.s., on Bodily 
Training” to a close, might lla^e some interest. ^They were ns 
follow :—“That the President, could not help remarking that in the 
earlier part of the evening at least the admirable lecture of Mr. 
Wynne had given rise to contest by reason rather of what was not 
in it than of what it actually did say. It appeared to him, that 
the earlier speakers had very seriously misapprehended the lecturer's 
moaning on most important points. But it was not his duty, and ho 
did not intend at that late hour, to defend Mr, Wynne. He could 
not avoid, however, combatting, in some degree, the position which he 
understood, the third speaker to have taken u[>, iiauic’y that physical 
training, could not be considered as an element of education capable, 
in any considerable degree, of ailecting individuality of character. 
Now, he (the President) would venture to say, that if the speaker 
had the advantage or disadvantage, whichever it might be here con¬ 
sidered, of an English gcntlemau’s bodily training,’ if he had from hi» . 
earliest days been accustomed to brave the perils of the cricket field, ' 
if he had season after season exercised the cunning.of the hand and 
eye on the moor in strict obedience to the laws of sport, if he iiad year ' 
after year climbed Alpine passes^and faced the dangers of the glacier,-, i 
his individuality would have been very materially different from tliRt,.> 
which now exhibited itself, and the society would certainly never have/ 
heard from him the speech to which it had listened that evening, 
Bnt, seriously, he thought that if the manly exercises to which the -s 
English were markedly devoted were closely looked into, it would be./ 
found that the practice of them did serve to develope in the individiy^;^ 
presence of mind, decision of purpose, and self-reliance united wita-;- 
faith 4n Ills comrades. And it was qualities like thcM in eOnneXiba ' 
with inteUectaal vigour, that carried the people who displayedHhem to . 
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It is a inatt«r of much rcgrrt and no less of surprise that an 
eRicu'ui system of Municipal Government for the city of Calcutta 
could not be devised. It is undeniable that the systems of the past 
have failed; nor does that which exists at piescnt hold out any iea< 
aonable piohpect of sufcess. The more dilHcult problems connected 
with the imp<Mial aduimistration of India have puzzled our rulers less 
end been solved in less time and with comparatively less dfli» ulty, but 
the failure in this one re*>pe( t and in a omparatM ely easier 
work IS niuth to bo wondeied at and regretted. L\ei sinre 
the foundation of the Bnlisli doininiun in the East the question of 
local self-go\CTiiment has engaged the attention (*f our rukis. Bui 
fan any thing be more suipiising than that whilst it has been fouinl 
pus>.ibl< to lear up the lilirqnie itself and to place it upon a sub¬ 
stantial foundation, an tflieient system of local s<'lf gtvvernment 
should take such n long tnu-* to dev elope itself Tlieie must be voine- 
iliing radically defective in the gemu-% of logn>lation whicb causes the 
abortion of the system of municipal self-goveniment liithmto tiied, 
or that the <iucstion is nev’er held to be of sufficient iuij*oi taiice 
to deseivo the earnest coiisidoratioii of our iiilers 

Penodical revision of laws and institutions is certainly necessary for 
the well-being of a community. Circuinstancer, which call them forth 
into eicisttiucc undergo changes with the progress of tune. It is abso- 
lukdy necessary tbeiefore that they should be made to keep pace 
with every current improvemoni and to suit every altciod circuiii- 

ihe front rank of civilization, and nindo thou influence felt fioiu the 
Che side of the globe to the other. 4.'bis was, as he understood, part 
of the lesson which the lecturer had read them that night, and he 
(thn PreHidont) thought there could be no doubt of its great value. 
It was true that in this matter, as m many others, it was nut easy to 
drSiingntsh hotween cause omd effect. Was it the energy and enter¬ 
prise in the national character which gav e use to the manifestation of 
jpjb^ioal activity or the reverse 1 Perhaps it was better to consider 
them as concurrent^ but» even viewed in this light alone, t^e 

•abjaot VM one which it braved the nsing generation of Bengal to 
JUy seriwiitfy to heart.” Ed, N. M. 
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stance into which a community may find itself meilfahly placed* 
Time ronst progress and with that pro^rre^s riivumstances mtist 
change. To attempt to arrest ihe one would be as vain as ^ 
prevent the other. It is the part of wisdom tiferefore to giv# 
way to that" inevitable change and it is possible for wisdom alone to 
devise expedients to suit the altered conditions of things. But that 
progress of a eommanity which necessitates a change in its lawi 
and institutions every ten years must eithei he unprecedentedly 
rapid or the genius that devises its laws and institntions must belong 
to an indifferent order. 

If the change of laws^iid institutions marks the progress of any 
community, that of the community of Cahntta miTst have been very 
marvellous indeed , and if that progresb goes on at the same strideB 
with which it may be supposed to have set in, the city bnls fair in a 
few days more to outstrip the first of the existing cities m tho 
excellence of its munici|inl government. But in reality where is 
Calcutta now? Has its municipal government arrived%t that 
stage of perfection which ihe numerous changes its lawb and institn- 
tions have undergone would seem to imply ^ Facts answer in tho 
negative aifd the inference is thoraforp inevitable that its municipal 
laws and institutions have never been fi amed with a due regard to 
tho existing circumstances and the circuniNtances which genuino 
wisdom would never fail to foresee. In the course of fifty years, 
Calcutta has had upwards of a score of legislative enactmentb 
laying down laws for its municipal government! On an average} 
the lew had to be revised every two years, fiometimes entira 
ehango had to be male in the laws themselves ; sometimes, some 
one or the other of the laws had only been tinkered ; and sometiiUef 
‘the revision took the shape of an addition to the same ; and yet thi( 
law is far ftem being perfect. 

The'eariiest law for what may be called the mnmcfjml govefH^ 
meat far Ihe Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Bombay and MadHb 
teas that laid down in Section 168, Cap. 52, Statute 9B George li0 
Under Section 151 of ihe said Statute Commisinone of peaee'ifitl 
issued to other inhabitants of the aforesaid Presidency Towns tltai 
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to some of the highest functionaries alone as before ; and it being 
essentially necessary for the health aa we 11 as for the securitjf 
ebrafort, and convenience of the inhabitants of the Towns that th« 
streets therein should be regularly and eifectually cleared, watebed, 
anti repaired, it was enacted that the Justices of the Presicieucy Towns 
respectively, assembled at their general or quarter sessions may appoint 
scavengers for clearing the streets of the said Towns, and persons for 
watching and repairing the same : and for tlie purposes of defraying the 
expenses thereof, they wore empowered to l<My taxes fiorn the owners, 
occupiers of houses, buildings or lauds at a r.ite not exceeding five per 
cent of the annual vahie of the same, power being reserved to the 
Governor-General order it to be i:ii^.od to •‘•even and half per cent 
if needful. The Justices were further empowered to grant licenses 
for the sale of spirits within ilw* Towns, the limits of winch were to 
be prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. The funds thus 
raised wore directly administered by the Justices, the cleaning and 
repairs streets'being execute 1 directly under iheir orders and the 
' Assessment and collection of the tax being made by officers appointed 
by them. These funds formed the nucleus of the municipal 
fund and we have in the above 1l sketch of a municipal govem- 
mont for the Towns. This arrangement continued in force for a 
long time and appeared for the while to answer all purposes. As 
regards Calcutta the funds wore afterwards supplemented bj the 
profits of the Calcutta Lottery. The law as it then stood provided 
only for the cleaning and repair of roads and the tax raised under 
that law could not be applied to any othe? purpose. Tlie projects 
nf laying out now roads and streets and for the supply of water and 
for effecting other improvements which in the course of time 
bseame necessary for the health, convenience, and comfort of the 
inhabitants had for a considerable length of time to be abandoned 
for want of'funds and were not revived until a considerable sum of 
Money accummulated in tho hands of the Government out of the 
profits of Lotteries. In fact, the Lottery system was devised 
' JM expedient for raising funds for the municipal wants of the city 
''^wr which the law at it then stood had made no provision. 
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On the 5th Xo^ ember 7 7'^! tlu inhibit mis of Calcutta at a 
pubbc meetinq;, roi ‘i a tc» Lori C n’lnalli**, nn^I m 1804, they 

V)t« 1 juu'lur to 1 rl ^\#1h^bT Tin .hit) of |»ro< ui m>f these 
statues 11 It n liu I i > tw > f noiiutM', lu I’^Oo the peoplo of 
fl)<' town 1> /in t> think tin is in ’ murhl stun s wuiibl spoil by 
rxpisiiit m HiKb i(lnntt( it w ii lU nilU to pjovi.h soiin suiiablo 
hmi 1 in iihth 1. | ’ i< ( th i# Jlu) jn >posMi aiior.hn^fly to 
erect a l<»wn 11 ill by nn uns of j ubln lottoii. s and Uoieinnieiit 
appioMtjk, ot till, stlu in. rtf>p nil 1 icitun i .nirmtioes, whnh were 
all anial^ i nit(* 1 into iiliit wa c.ilhd the Town II ill cominitteo. 
Tlicse lottni*s w(M< vorj sucttssful, and m 1809 the Town Hall waa 
so neaily oupl tel that tin pi ’.vl^lon of tnrihri tinuls beiamo iin- 
n.'cessaiy. It wastlnn piopi.s. I t.> t mtinni th. publii lottenns, the 
profits arising iherefoim h< hn >to I to the pm poses of improving 
the Town of Calcutta, an 1 on tiu 20th .Tunc 1809, a notification was 
issued by Government ta that ftfi. f The whole of the above means 
were to he applied to the ini) loiiment of the town and its 
vicinity, aftir defroving ihencif^sny i\pense^ of the lottrties and 
meeting any deficiomy whnh inii'ht c \isl m tin funds repined for tha 
Town Hall The cnrninissi.niers tin u app nrite*! managed all the lottery 
drawings and schemes and supeiusel the t'\penditiiic of the profits 
of the lotteries m municip.il inipiovemeuts It was however Rabso> 
qiiontly discovered that lotteiies weie immoral and in 1841, they wero 
aboUshcL It would thus apj« ir ih iMhe fun I raise I fiom the tax 
levied by the Justices had come to he supple monte d by that raised 
from the profits of the lotteries, and the two combine.l together to 
undertake the necessary irnproveuieiils tiuit roull tlicn bethought of. 
But improvements were carried out without any definite plan 
and conse luently they failed to produce iho desiied effects. It was 
not until the administration of Lori Auckland that the question of 
the local impiovement of iho town attracted the attention of 
public and steps were taken to arrive at a practical solution of it. 
In 1809 a committee was appointed by Lord Wellesley to take into 
consideration the question of the ninuicipal adaiiuistration of the 
town and to devise suitable plans to give effect to those improvements j 
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t»ut the labours of the committee proved abortive as also the scheme 
suggested in 1833 by Mr. D. Macfarlim, then the Chief Magistrate 
of the town. Although much good did not result from the move¬ 
ment sot on foot by Lord Wellesley, yet it must be said that from 
that time the question of the local improvement of Calcutta began 
to be considered a.s one of very great importance and as such, both 
the Goremment and the public most earnestly set about its practical 
solution. 

Tlie question was brought forward in 1835 by Dr. James Ranald 
Martin, Surgeon to the Native Hospital, along with that of the 
establishment of a fever hospital. Calcuttn^md become a prey to 
fever. The disease had prevailed to a frightful extent and the 
mortality was equally frightful. The sanitary con<lition of the city, 
bad as it had been, bad become worse on account of the inundation 
of 1883.' Efficient medical aid was not available. The Native 
Hospital afforded no material relief as by its constitution its opera¬ 
tions were conhned to surgical cases. The Native Kobirajes with • 
hish bodeeg made a field clay of it and death stalked rampant among 
the inhabitants. In this state of things. Dr. Martin conceived the 
project of the Fever Hospital, but a fever hOvSpital unaided by a 
material change in the sanitary condition of the city was considered 
to be inadequate for the prevention of the evils sought to be 
remedied. With the project for the establishment of the Fever 
Hospital therefore, Dr. Martin in a valuable paper drew the atten¬ 
tion of the public to the sanitary condition of Oalcntta. The 
Governors of the Native Hospital to whom the papers were sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. Martin reaoily undertook to move in the matter of 
the estabUshment of a fever hospital alone; but as regards the 
project for the municipal improvement of the city, the Governors, 
whilst fully admitting the importanoe of the question, deemed it to 
; ht out of their province to do more than submit it for the eon- 
^eoration of Uie Government. ' Tlie papers were accordingly laid 
Wbre Lord-Auckland who entertained both the projects favorably, 
i. With regard to that for municipal improvement he observed in 
addressed to Dr. Markin that ** the plsw do not stop witli 
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th« ettablinhfiitnt of nn hospital, bat extend to the foijnfttioti 
of local improvements and to an endeavour to remove or mitigate 
the natural causes of contagion of diseases. Your letter doea not 
point out that for such objects, not of benevolence only, but of 
gei^ral advantage and almost t>f paramount necessity, the liberal 
ah^ld alone be called upon to contribute. Nor would I willingly see 
applied to purposes so special and so local, any large portion of the 
general revenues of India. It would be almost satisfactory to me 
if I could see founded on the propositions which have now been 
hronght forward under discussion some plan of judicious and 
adequate local taxation and independent local management in the 
direction as in the burdens, of which all who might be ontiusted 
should take their share.” A committee was a{ipoiiited at the 
insiance of Lord Auckland and besides the question of the estab¬ 
lishment of a fever hospftal, three others intimately connected with 
one another were insisted upon their consideration. The first of 
these questions was the formation of local improvements for the 
removal and mitigation of the causes of contagions diseases, the 
second the plan of judicious and ado {uate local taxation and the 
third that of aiT independent management m the direction, as in the 
bnrde‘'<i of which all who might be most interested should take their 
share. The committee»worked and collected a vast mass of useful 
informations on all the three points committed to their consideratiou* 
and in regard to the first of the points came to the following con- 
clttsiun .— 

—That there was no natural impediment nor any (IffiicUlty 
wl^ch by a due application of science and capital cannot 
readily be overcome to the thoroughly draining, cleaning, 
and ventilating and supplying wiili wholesome water tha 
whole city and suburbs of (*nl<nttn 
3Ml.^That the parts of the eity iuhahitid hy the natis'es form- 
mg a great population to whose iniinhers the British 
inhabitants bear a very small pnqiortion, and the wholei'' 
of the suburbs, are in all these respei U in a condilJoa ' 
of such total neglect as to render them necessarily the 
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* pfatti of dmcEBPs, (iosinutn e of mdividaal happiness and 
of life and iiKonwntont with moral improvement and 
political pro^jxiity tin 1 that the still imperfect though 
iini I ned ion lition in these if'speits of those parts of the 
city inhalnli 1 hy the Biitinh md the noxious tAhalitious 
producul lit lound thirn I v tin state i>f the natue 
and the suhiiiht and the marshes cnlhd the salt water 
lake I n lim in tin si jarts effects inconsisUiit with 
sahibiity. 

Bf(i—That till nnio\ il of ihi causis uhiili now gcnciatt the 
ppstihntiil seeds if disiast to ho fntrhtful a degree, would 
beeffeilidbj thorouirhly dr lining (leaning, and ventila- 
i ting the (iiv and suburbs and draining the saltwater 

' lake and that an ampb Hiipplj of witcr foi watering the 

roads and fo^ ill pnij ms »f <b iTilmcss and of good and 
wh lies mie u if« i hi Iml ing and pit] iring food would 
be affc rd 1 toMiii ) nt >f tht till h\ the formation of 
a snffii I lit licit t u it I \Mthiii it and the excavation 
ol a feuffiiuut nuinbci cf t inks—and thus the city would 
be lendeitil i heiilthv uHileiKe for the natives of the 
(dimate and not othei w ise tniiiiious to Furopean consti¬ 
tution than throUp.h the O] erition during the greater part 
of the year of tropical heat m a climate no donbt 
materially damp, hut unassistc 1 by unwholesome exhalations 
fiom the soil or mnsmati ” 

The dct,ulod s(hi inch iccomuunlid hy the Committee were 
estimated to cost thill\ lacs of ruptIS But the cMstijpg municipal 
resouK 4 b of tin «ilv not bi lu^ suffi leit to meet thiB expenditure 
audit being >ppo>*id to tin jkiIuv (f Ci Mrnunnt to diiote any 
poifiun o< the inipmal levinui s to tin j urj < of local irnp'cvement, 
the Oommitlee iccononen lid that tin k jm-ile sum niav be raised 
by means of loon n'l (butrnmeut gu n ntu at the rate of hve jufr 
cent, A binking I’lid u is ,ilso itconnutinicd to bt I'^tabbshtHl for 
liquidation of ihiti lo in within a naxtiuMi pernul, the additional 
chargcj^ ou account of intucht and coutiibution to the sinking fund 
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beinfr »net by raimnfr ibp house isx from fi\e to seven per cent, th® 

nia\iniuni aunnin‘-e<l b\ the ratlmni(Mitnr\ Act nntl 1 m imposmir a 

tav upon carri«n;is and liofjcs, With nj^ani to the thud point 

rofciied to the Committee for couMdei i mn—n.imelv the astaUlish- 

nient of an jtuhjtendeut lot t) ninnacetnoit tht Coiniiuttec it)vii#(l 
¥ 

Stt^p'e^tious fioui dilTdtiit piihhc Inuln s .ml e.inu to llrti 
opinion that if the inhiln’ants t>f Calcutt.i non ill oi e\en the 
inapnity of them luiiope.m'-, a pi in h 1 nn tin (ion l*v iiiliahitanti 
householders would In found wtll adaote 1 for inuim lo.il i»o\ermiient. 
But as the Emope.in inhabitants ioim* I hm an insiunilb .int portion 
of the whole |j;ojmlni on of Caleulfa and th.it by fir the greater 
part by thcMU wen> onl\ temporal\ itsihnifs, anv pl.in of hie.il man¬ 
agement based on election by rtsnlfut houselnddeiK would be pre¬ 
mature. The Committee iheiefoie leeoinmended th.-it the manage¬ 
ment of tbe mnmcipal funds should tontimie to be entrusted to the 
executive ofBeerb and th.it a bo.ud of <omniissimieis of public 
health and eonsenjinej should be annuallv elect*d by robident 
householdein o<( uftyinu houses to the V .line ot at le.isi fifti rupees 
a month with powers tu evainme and audit all accounts rolnting to 
the conservancy dfpaitment and to report the finme to GmeintnenJ 
and also to suggeiit the opening ot u*w ihrongh-flies and other 
improvements, the Goveinnient being om^ow. ird b\ hu to carry 
their suggestiona into efF( c t if it appioved of them The report of 
the Committee embodying the ahoie siiggehtums was submitted to 
Government in January l«40. The fuiggestio^ii were partially 
adopted and an act was passed fact 24 of 1810) specifying that the 
rates levied by tlip Justiceb under Statute 33 Geo • .3id, Cap • 62 
shall be applicable only to the jurroses of lighting and watering 
roads and stieets and donning and repauing the mnie and the 
drams of the s.ud town Tt was atso enacted witli a vnw to the 
eiicouiagomr 111 of the cuntiol and supervision of tho assessment end 
colleeuou^f the rates and manageiuMit thereof within particular 
divisions being undertaken bv tlie lati’-pavors thimsehes, that the 
Justices at their quarter sesbionw shall pnhljbh quarterly the parti- 
oolurs of all tums laid out and of ail the expenses of collection &c. 
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Coring the preceding quarter. The town was told off into four 
divieiniiH and it was arranged that whenever two-thirds iu number 
And value of the rate-;>ayer8 of any such division shall apply to tlie 
Governor of Fort William In Bengal to undertake thomeelvea 
tly as'tessraent, collection, and management of the rates of such 
division or any or other of these trusts, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor to authorise the same acconling to his discretion, pro¬ 
vided always that such majority of rate-payers shall present a 
aohemo, which shall obtain his full approbation, for the safe and 
effieient execution of the trusts and provided also that in any such 
arrangement the fimount to be levied in any particnlat ^division shall 
not be considered as necessarily limited hy tho amount expended in 
any such division, but shall be adjusted by the Governor of Bengal 
upon reference to all the, local circumstnneos. Here then we have 
the first recognition on the ]iart of the Government of the rights of 
the inhabitants to exercise control over the mimic,Ipal affairs of tha 
<^ty for which special taxes are levied and which in every civilised 
Government form a distinct branch of administration entrusted 
'' to the riinnngenient of the people tliemselves. The recognition 
of the rights of the inhabitants to self-government implied in this 
concession was but partial. Considering however the low state of 
education at the time and the want of public spirit among the 
inhabitants, the Committee upon whoso suggestions the above 
sdheme was iutrodncetl did not justly consider it expedient to recom¬ 
mend any system of municipality based upon ehictiou by the inhabi- 
tanta. The city was not prepared for such a system and what was 
recommended by the Committee and adopted by Government was 
' meant as on initial training of tlie inhahitants for the duties of 
Aslf-governmeiit. The system, however, was tried for seven years 
' after which it was abandoned. It was not given up because it Was 
to be a failure bnt ou the supposition that the time having 
,-^fttrgTO^ the sytem it no longer satisfied, the wonts and a|pirationa 
the inhabitants. This supposition was at best but an erroneoua 
v-adppostUon as the subsequent events abnudantly proved. 

With the year 1817 the Aet 21 of 1810 ceased to have anj 
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operation. In the latter part of that year, the conetitntion of Ihi ' 
Calcutta municipality waa revised, aud the inhabitants having beetFr* 
held to have qualified themselves for the elective system, it 
adopted “with certain reservations. Under the autliority of Act Ilf’ ‘ 
of 1847 \vhich came into operaiion on the Ist January 1848, the 
powers exercised and the duties performed by tlie Jnstiees of PimeOA ^ 
under the authority of the Statute of the reign of George Std* ; 
ceased and those powers and duties Were entrusted to a Board 

> 

seven Commissioners called the Commissioners for the improvement^'" 
of the Town of Calcutta. Of these sown Commissioners—font O' 
were elected one by each division and three appointed by Govern* * 
ment. It was enacted that these Commissioners should receive 
salaries fixed by Government and payable out of the municipal fund. 
The Commissioners were elected without any reference to pioperty 
qualification and the manner of election was fixed annually by a 
general meeting consisting of not less than one hundred of the 
owners and occupiers of assessed houses, buildings and grounds 
within the Town. It would thus appear that the elections under 
Act 16 of 1847 were more free than they subsequently were. Th« . 
scheme remained in operation for four years after which it was 
condemned as inconvenient and inefTectual for the purposes for ? 
the purposes'for which it was started. lu 1852 the act was 
repealed and the whole thing was remodelled. The new law 
10 of 1852) provided that the town shall he divided into tWO^< 
divisions and four Commissioners shall be appointed in the place of J 
the Board of Seven. Two to bo elected by the rate''[>ayers and two “ 
appointed by Government and all four to receive a monthly salary." 
of Ba. S50 each, payable out of the municipal funds. The electiott^. 
to take place annniJIy and none was entitled either to vote eg'; 
to stand as a candidate for election unless he paid taxes anuHmUj^jl?^': 
to not less Bs. 10 a quarter or rent amounting to not leaa Ihait^; 
Ba, 70 A month. All elections tinder this act were managed by th^, 
sheriff ind eveiy cmididate was required to give ten day's notlM;;?/ 
pravioiia to the day of election, naming the diviriou for which h# ," 
wiahel to stud as a eandidiite and to produce and leave with the,, 
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shoiiff a CHitihcate from tho Bocretary to the Commis&ioners to the 
i‘£r< (t that hr iH t|u<ilifiofi to Iv a (annulate, which mfificate tho 
fcifiitiiy was bounrl to gi\{ with mt fof* or chnge on pcrsouat 
aj»})ln itiou of person's (Jnlv <jn i i 1. I ip CoiniuisMoiieih causetl 
to be pu'p.itt J 111 < ac'i ) » I )it( ' al >liUntieal lists of tin ociupiciK 
qualiti' 1 to \nto in each of tin said di moiis who shall on or before 
the fust do ot N )\«nibpi in < ai li >iai ai,lj t» tlie Commissioners 
to ha\e iht 11 tiaim-< i(kcist<ii I in su b list and tho said l)»ts weio 
opm to ins|)i ( tn>n it ib ffP f lb ( nil inn is on oi before 
the hi st 1 ly of Dtninbr duiiu’' all mi »n d»Ic In ms of tho daj, 
until the d IV ol tin lion win n tli > said lists ir coins of them wero 
taken to the place ol election for On use of the sheiitTor Kis deputy. 
Thi Rftieiaiy to th«‘ Commissi iners s itisfj mg himself in ristipeet 
to the claims of tho voids m m 1 v itin.? tnke's lo iboin. These 
tickets weio miinbf led ami si.i;,i^»l 1)^ Siuetuv who kept a 

registei of all tin* iitk« ts issin I, spiufyiii.? tin nuiubor of each, 
the name of the v >t i ill th‘ pi< ii s „ m its,act of which biich 
voting tiiktls wtit issin d. On tliodiy c»f tin electnm this register 
was also t.ikeii to the pin ^ of elei inn These tiikets wore conclu¬ 
sive eu lence ot the lights ol the holders thereof to Tote for the 
election of Oommissioneis 'Jii' svst m as it stood on paper looked 
better than that vtUkU It supei St ded, but lu spite of all the saft'* 
gaaid<} con nptions pi evaded, fhc vvoik was til done and loud were 
the eomplamts a^imst it The scrinbhs among the candidates 
for office Wtfie frightful and most unsciuindous means were resorted 
to for the ovoitbiow ol competiiois Ihroe elections had taken 
place and just befuie the time lamo in ioi the fourth, it was stopped. 
An act (Act 28 oi ISo-t) was liuniedly passed by the Legislative 
Council preventing fuither elections uudei act 10 of 1852 and 
pending the inlroduciion ot a bettor system, continning the existing 
Comnussionei in office. The pu amble of this suspending act was 
as follows Wheieais act 10 of 1«.>2 for constituting commissioners 
foi Oie improvement of the town of Calcutta h^os been found in<- 
effectual and inconvenient for the pnr[»o%c>M thereof and it is eicpedient 
4hat the constitution of the said comruissionor be amended and tliat 
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lU the meintiiuc no m‘« eloetjon oi Conuiii'^sioK'rs bo inatle in 
purgnance of the sail act it ts ennefod” ot(» Iho <J[ «> vein men t took 
fall one year to doMH* a sclicuu* of Munutpal (mNcinmout of (''alcutia 
that \Miuhl suit the i ucnBi'^tmuoh of tho It vus < vulcnl 

that ihtMlcctne sjsUmii Bonhl not do. Jt Ind lm»n Itinl imdf i two 
ih^tiirct nets—Act IG (*f 1M7 and Act 10<»t lso2, and undtM both, 
!ibu*>< s ha I been th.it on both tin oo< t lon’' tin* operation 

of tho ftits m icspeit to obc’iori ha I to bo si pjnd ]Hf\ioa‘ to the 
if'jieal ol th** nets theinsih(<>. INi o is bi t ijU ddi d to foiin oh 
o[nnion on th*' ubj«H t naiost i w dl\ piononii «d.i...nnst the ^ stetn^ 
noi weie those who h.nl tin woilvingol tliesifrl/ni ui tin ii hands 
moie favoinbl} inclimd tow o Is it The cMstui^ 1 1 \\ w.is loiiaiuly 
defective, but it was believed lb il no .nuondinent would be a bnr to 
the ptactice of trickery and chuanfiy and of othoi soils (»l nlmsos 
that wore resorted to at these ilei turns. It was resolvnl therefore 
entnely to abandon the K?steni, and no doubt w.is kdt “ that the 
nomination of fit poisons by the k •.poiisible heal ol the (xovduinont 
who conld Inavc no oh|eit, hut tin iinpaifiil w»lnie of the city, 
wcuild be iiifiudely pjefdable to any nuh i.iiic.ilbd chclion." Ac- 
coidingly in the middle of tlu yeai lb'»b a Bdl w is introducdl in the 
Legislative Council and a plan of nuiiucipabty bused on the principles 
of nomination by Government was projiosid foi consnb lation. It 
was at first proposed to giv e a popnhii thai acter to the si home by 
selecting foi a commission a consideiable niinibei of suitable iieisons 
from diflerent clabses of the comrainiity who might be nupposi d 1o 
represent those classes. The Bill aicoidiiiidv provided tliat Um 
number of persons to be so appointed should not be ks® than fiv nor 
more than twelve. The larger number wis inteiulcd to he appointed 
in the event of suitable persons being found to irid«'itakc flic ofiBoe. 
There was to be s President of the Commissipncis appointed hy 
Oovemmont who would ordinarily be the Comiuissioucr of Pol oe. 
The dbmisftioners were to be appointed for three y ears and to seket 
two of their number, who, together with tbu Prcmident, were to fom 
axt Executive Committee and to eondnet the general business of tho 
otsiselrvaticy under such rules as might framed by a general 
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mwtmg of Ihe Conimismoneis and BimctionoJ bj the Lieutenani- 
fro\einor. This rcIk me met T»jlh a iciy strong opposition in tliS 
conned, although thf re was no disscnsnni a-^ to the piiuciplea of 
nomination wliK h formed its chi< i featuu . Tin oppo*.ition 'jras led 
by fiir Barms Peacock nho at tlut time had a Mat in the loanid 
aa the law TiKudur of the Supiciut t;ro>ciuim.nt fiir fiaincs 

Peacock argui 1 tliaf as a muiucipid body so pioposed would not ho 
abody *eprtsentiiii* the lalc pavcis, hut lu point ol fut Goieuiraent 
4 idQiinistrntiuii of tbe niunicip«i1 iimds, it wonhl be better if the 
Oo\ernnient du<(tl} appointed three oi mor' Commissioneis Th« 
roSpoufcibihty of a body appointid as pi 0 | )spd would be so divided 
that tlicie would be no u sponsibililv auj wh n . The Lientenant- 
Govcinoi would .ipjuunt tlu general b)l^ of Ponimissioners and h« 
would not be lesponsible for th(u ait. Tlu *^ 00 ( 1 .d b »1} of Com 
fnissionci!» would appoint an ExeiutiM Committee ol two to he 
preBided ovii ly ii iiommei of the liiniU lanl (lOiLiitor and it 
would not be ics}>onsil>l( fni thin ait'^, aid the Jl\fiutive Com- 
tnittee would coiiilwet the business of tlic town atcoiding to rules 
made by the general bod} if Commissioneis and bHiictioiied by the 
Lieutenanl-Cioii inor and thei thmfore would not bo responsible 
us thiur acl}» would be lontiolhd I } the gintial bod} llie opposi¬ 
tion gamed and the pi oih*s( d si lu nu was oTtrfhiown. Sir Barnes 
Peacock then niovtd that theie shall be three roramissioncrs ap¬ 
pointed by Government and uniovablt at its pleasure. IJns motion 
was api»rored bv the council aud earned without any one dissentinGT. 
The scheme was accordingly intiodiued and it commenced opeiation 
in 1857. In a consiJeiablo time the system worked well. But with 
the impiovements in flie taste aud sentiments of tbe inhabitants 
new requiieinents arose but the fluids fell short of those require¬ 
ments. The inhabitants though inclined towards the improrementg 
eould not be persuaded to submit to additional tavntion. It was 
therefore thought expedient to give to the lounicipnlily a^opular 
character, so that the inhabitants taking paii in it would be able 
fully to realise Uie wants and requirements of the town and would 
1 not grudge to provide adequate funds by means of self>uuposcd taxes 
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^ or otliprwisa to moot tU »so wants and r(i*quuem«»nt3. A committoo 
was acootdiiigU apjtt mtc 1 tomposol of luldligmit juisoits ropiMont- 
»«g all classes of thiMomnunilj to eiiquiK into and lopoit on tli« 
alkgfd intfiiticut statu of the mniinipil airangcmenK ao<l to 
suggest with loteieueo to then stipposi d uiiileqnu\ ten the piesent 
nqmiements ofjj^the tit>, what nn isuus should ht adopted to plnca 
those arrangemontsi on a sound and efficiont tooting 'Ihe pioeced- 
ings 01 the comnuttec consisted m the r\nnutntion of persons 
toniietted with the then i \istin if niumupil < nniiiission, m the 
m>itatiuis of Miggtstions frnn all qniit( i and in the lonsideiation 
ol suili dotiinionts as wti« likdy t > ofh i my > ihnl h inroiiiiaii<m 
on the subject !Ih« ( uinnitl(< in tluii njxut ilitid OHt Auguit 
IbCl, state 1 that ** tin ii'-nll of tin ii ui piiiu s xii 1 discussions has 
hull te> estaldish in th« ii nunds tin < 111 x 11,11011 that the mam want 
of Calcutta IS re^uds (f iisirxam j IS an made jintc snjqU >f fumU 
and that Without siuli idtquntc supplj il is xnin to look foi those* 
gn it Woiks of whiili thi citx htamls confissedly 111 need, and to 
winch liom its itnporlaiKc, an I s/e, it is entitled ’ The eominittoa 
neoil I It H then ojuniou tliit ** tin piesent turn of ndnunistiafiim 
nuglitwilli ud\nnLag< be e\ehiugcd for one m whnli the iiilnbitanU 
could themsehes take a inou dnect anl aetnc pirt m municipal 
anangemeuts undoi wlmli much of tin duty tint imn falls upon iha 
B »»rd of C mnnissionns luiglit In divihd atnongsl loe il coinmittees, 
and without much o\tia expense might exeitc xspiiit of einuIaUoti 
amongst the residents such ns could not fail 'to hive hcnt'fjiial 
results on the sanitary state and conservancy of tlm city” Tha 

■chcnio of tho committee cont imc 1 a rccoinmc nd ition for tha 

« 

abolition of the existing mniucipnl commisslone is and the uifioduc- 
iion in their stead of i>ix local Boards, one fur each division of tho 
town-~and of one centiol Board. Every Boaid shall cousist of 
six mombeis to be nominated by Govcrnimtif hut without any . 
solary^ttaohed to the office. This schema was appro* ed by Qo. 
Tommeni and submitted to the Legislitive Coimeil vvheiA it met 
^tousiderablc opposition as uupja< tie'll and had ultimately to 
he wiUidra'^a. Xt was urged against tho system that it woulil not 
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ottly bo impossible to get thirty »ix voluotoors to carry on the work 
of tlu* municijiality, but that not oven six inoii wouKl bo found ready 
to saoritico any rcnsonablo portion of their times for the good of tho 
public. The svhtinu* 'vvaH accoulingly withdrawn and it was propoBcd 
in its stead to ve.st the general control of niunieipnl (jxpenditure in 
a conHidcrahle body, care beitig tak<'U tliat all classes^ official, non¬ 
official, European and native are repres(nled in it and tru‘'tiug tho 
execution in iletail of all sanctioned works to one well-paid officer 
who shall dpv«)to his wholo tmu; ami enertry to the woik. For 
constituting nueh a Ixuly the Uo\eminent hud the niatcrials at its 
hands in the Justices of Peace who were impressed to the work, 
b<‘ing presided over by an officer of energy and (‘xperionce to bo 
appointed by tbo (jruxcrnnient. Tlie scheme thus Inlrodncod afforded 
a practical solution of the difficnlty of an efficient municipality foi 
the Town of Calcutta. 


\Vc have thus seen, ihoueh bruffy, llie gradmd developeiin'nt of 
Jitunicipal (iovciiine’Ml m (\i!cntln, hut lin* clianges lia\e been li)ii 
rajnd. In all iliecbaiiijes that have t.dion ]il:icc on* ihuM/ha^ l-e'-n 
ostaldislicd beyond doubt, and that i-, lloit ilm t’uic has not yet 


come for an elective system of <io\eiui ieiit. 


That sjsteni liad been 


tried but/was louiul t<» fad. !N(>r was autoiracv nioro successful. 


Tho system that was hiiroducod in Isp;; and lias but iccenlly lieon 
abandoned was a compioiiii^e l»etwtvn boili—a ‘-ystcin partaking tho 
nature of a voprescututive Covurnnu'ul, vet entirely tree from tho 


oviU which a repn'sonlativc (Tovernincut founded upon any system 
of absolub* election l>y tho ])coj>lc is sure to engender in this 


uouniry, Tlie system was happdy conceived but badly worked out. 


Thu corporation of Calcutta under A< t VI of was a populous 
'body and herein lay its weakness, I is weakness lay also iu the 
..'jpreat latitnde of action allowrcd to u;s executivo head and to tho 
']^wor which ic reserved in the hands of the Governiiicnt- In short 
r/.„ ihe constitution of the immicipality as created by Act VI l.SdS, 


not woll-baljiinced. But with all its defects the system worked 
for twt>lve years—the longest period that any of tho pijeviou* 
sEf^-tyiiteaia Uwl been iHjrimtted to burvivc. It did achieve many im- 
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pruNomnntb and muTiy more it jtrmnim'iL But in its Intior days 
pfi&onal aiiitnositj i*roviulo<i and ii ehun^*' was dotnandc’d. Tlioro 
wero iwtainly room'* for nunrovcmoni in its < «>nstuution, and the 
cry fnv a chati^fp so fur as it wa-* nust'il l>y tin* iit portions 

of tlio coinniuigtit"i, nativo and I’.inopoan, was md i,>i* a radical 
rlianp^e of tho cfMjstitution snch as has atlmilly taUen placo. The 
utmost tl at was deinandod was a lo*", jiopulous ho'ly oomposod of 
persons st'hs ted witli discrinuualion, and the powets of the three 
I'at.il* s—the (JirteinnuMit, the F.\<'eutive and the ConiiniKHionctH 
tliily halaneed. 'that was tlie sole eiy <»( iho juMsons who from 
their j(em*rnl inte]liir(..ii«'(, expenenee of th** ]»aHf nint f«U(*si^ht of tho 
fuluH* W'eie coni])t‘tenl Its tahe praitidil vieW', of thinijs and peihaps 
a nmnn ifiulily based on the above principles would have been more 
sei v'leeahle and less open to any ii'asoiiahh* and lensihle objection* 
But the Calcutta mob hsl away by s(>nlinienN and ambitions of tho 
]n>nor ot bt'inir letnined as icpieseiitativ(>s to the I’owu Gotincil 
I I ' ) a tl.ii'imir lor .m ideitive mnin’cipalily and Sir Ituhanl Temple 
ij I’on Lw'Uinanl (toKiiioi ot Bi'm^.d * an v in/too l,ir the policy 
ol ^ ivei'un lb iiointiv t*> tin 'enliiiients and wishoK of 

people, ^yieldel *0 th it (iv m 1 « ill-**'! a i han/<* m the (oiistitiition i>f 
the mu 111 ipaiitv niMieiadnal ih.ai what the st.ite of things ai'tually 
le'juind anil wliat w*nild h.ive be< n of i»ai lienefit to the nty, Tim 
polnj of ^oveniini; a (ouutij aMordm/ to tin* wifthes and Hcniinientii 
of tlio jwople IS midouhti'dly a A\h*d<soine policy, and an eleeItVQ 
system of j^ovcrimient 11 whuh the ]ieople povciii (hemseUes by 
means of their lejire^entalives is on<* ol the lust means of carrying 
out that i»olic}. Bat however wholesome this poliiy nn^ht be, 
there is a limit beyond will* li it ceasi to he wlidesome, lunl the 
necessity of observing; that limit is all the Ktioni<<r in leapcot to 
any popular system of government that may he udojiteil in n*apoc4 
to this country, iu the presence of many irieconeiliablc oleinonts Oit 
the 0116 hand and the utter absenr** of enlightenment among thtt 
mai»s of the population on the other. The ruy of Oaleuitaf aithongll 
the metropohb of the British Kmpire In the Kast presents no except 
tiou to this general feature. This Bir Kichard Temple unfortunately 
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orerlookoJ, ami mistaking the cry that arose for an elective system^ 
of municipality for the city for an expression of intelligent public 
opinion, resolwl to try the experiment. Democracy undoubtedly ia 
the temper of the time in this as in all otlior countries^ But there 
is such a thing as mobocracy and 8ir Richard Temple ^^vcrlookod the 
distinction between the two, and the elective system of municipality 
which he has given to Calcutta is more a conoessioii to the latter 
than what the just claims of the former called for. The system on 
paper roads well, and in aH the esscutuil points suffers nothing in 
comparison with the English system of elective Oo\ eminent of 
which it is a copy. But the result of the first election and the 
manner in which business has hocu gone through since the system 
came into operation do not justify any expectation of fature good 
government. With an ednoab'd mass ami an enlightened public 
opinion perhaps the, system wouM have work'*d well. But as it is, 
either the cor])oration would be an obstructive body or that the 
, executive would have all its own. Either would bo a nusfortune to 
the city, aud so long as passions and i»rejudices of the electors 
would continue to influciico their choice of re]>rcsi*ntufives there 
would be no giiarantoo of good men being returned^ nor the system 
working harmoniously with the interests of the city. Passions and 
prejudices eerltiiuly exercise great intluonce. in the selection of 
representatives In all the countries iu which elective systems of 
government prevail, but the ma>ss of the pcojilc in those countries 
being leavened with education their choice must and does invariably 
fall upon educated jiersons, and representative assemblies must 
always come to ho composed of such persons who have some 
. knowledge of public affairs and whom eilucution gives sufficient 
, intolligonee t,o make up for tlieir defieieneies. But in this country 
education is an exception and ignorance the rule, and whatever 
of public spirit there is iu the people of the country it is founded 
not so much upon a true appreciation of public affairs ami of public 
cause as upon a mere vague idea of things and upon a sort of 
. ambition Tor honor which is at best, but a sort of snobbisra. Tho 

S •* • 

greueral election in »Scptcmber 1S7G, and all the 6ubsei][ttenl 
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•lections abundantly testify the tiutli of our observation. The 
good men of the ciiy as a body lefused to lake any part in the atfturs 
and were it not for the personal inlluenu* of lliehard Temple 
sonic of those 'sho dihlinE[uif>hed themsoh* s in the old corporation attd: 
nho are seen to do so in the new, woul<l ha\e pref* rred to have stood 
aloof, If MO scan the list of the names of pcisous nho presented 
themselves as candidates for eleclimi and who most eai;eily sought 
to he retunied we shall find it to he comimsed for tfie most part of 
men of whom the city know but little hefoie, Kot th.it their light 
lay hid in a bushel l»ut that tliey had no liirhl whateiti to go forth 
before them. IVtti-ftigging lawyers, and lonng im n with a smattei^ 
of Engli-'h airpiiied in tin* lowei tonus of the nmdii Nhuol 
owning a tf riicjance ami a hon«e mhi riteil fiom then aniestors and 
intensely found of shaking hands with Ihuojican ircnthmeii itt 
public meetings, compose the lorporatioii and have in their hands 
the goicrnnieiit of the city of (*aknt(.i. These lorm Iho majority 
of the (^)mlnlssu)uers and with suth elements wliat the s} stout 
would lead to cannot be a matter of coiipclUM*. The iutclligont 
ami rcspcctahlc portion of the c<»mmunity ljaM‘ as a body htood 
aloof fiom the field and the Calcutta rabble IiaM* it all tlicir own* 
Verily the chartism of England has found its counter-part in Cal¬ 
cutta with this difference only that unlike their English }»rototyjios 
the Calcutta chartists seem to be content with “ triangular Parlia¬ 
ment” and have not claiuourGd for " votes h) bullets”. “ Univcrsat 
suffjring” is the gioat panacea for all the diseases wlinh they could * 
epnjure up and that obtained tliey appear to have gone satisfied 
and to fancy that they have achieved a great improvement. 



in:viEW. 


KVriK ^afar* ii.iubl itKHi of (SJaiKcspOiu’s l/<i 
phant of V(nn^ ) 

A** th< title imlii, il< s, iluM IS a tiaii'l iti >n of oiio of tlw* of 

Wialcosiioar, ijof i oii<,bat niitlur a iuo om tliongli tin* 

author t( 11 m m so Wt tlmik the .lullioi has tak'U an tntiiolv 
diflicuU 1 ask III Ills hail Is Jt is nnthint, less Ih ui to filipt ono 
of tlie luasloi jiiMiM of i iiu t< i uimd to tin ta^^t* of a lhMic;alio 
an homo W’l feu tin task is au nnjioshii 1 oik The luiso of 
Babel, it iH well kn omi, has tilKti ^Mtli a | ci uli ir si m iity on |>o< ts, 
for the acorn i of ]> »elie i JliiMnnis alwiivs ilisa)ip( um m the jirociss 
of translation. Wi < in, howex t, sa\ tins nmdi, that tin nutlnn 
has taken eieiy paiim, niul that thon-,]i he iiia> not hut t?i\(ii tis a 
ilranm jiossei the tin nnouihl diuins ol shalMs|»(u^ hi 
has >et siieceeilul m jLTiinij^ Us n c« Il.imly snptiioi putiliulim in the 
dinmntu line, lonsnhiiiij^ the t\ulIeiRo of the model lit keejm 
ill tiuw Uefoii him 


77i« A’lii Coih of Citil Pi ocedorc 
bt ing 

Acr X oi* 1S77. 

By D. B. Cianenbiiriirb, pleaibr Cakiitia, Dailmgtoii and Com¬ 
pany, 49, Dhunuintollah Stioet. 

Tlii^j IS an oxwllent minnal of the law of CimI Pioceditre in Indian 
containing, bubides Act X of 1*^77, the Moius&il Small Cause Cmrtfi 
Act, the OeneialStamp Ait, the ‘ Couit fees' Act, the Eiidenee Act, 
tlio Indian Contract Act, the S[>ecifii Belief Act, and the Registra¬ 
tion and Limitation Aits. Tlic value of the book is math enhanced 
by a carofnlly piepaied Synopsis, and a copious Index. To the 
practitioner, or the student of law, the book Mill undoubtedly be 
veiy useful. It is also very cheap, coiisideiing that its price is only 
0 It ought to eoiiiniand a huge bale. 
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i'lii' I-' 

— U.lltlUMlll. 

As Nobocoomar, a^ff^Tiapaiiu*'! l)v Ivapaliilvnn'lala, left tbo serais 
Motibib«H* took a Uiiiercut nuiti'—to\\ai'l'. Bunhwiu. Wliibi j^hfl 
travels, we will narrate rjinjotlmi” of lur fiast litV. cliaraeter 

was tainted viiith grave blemi'^hev, and, at tb^* saiuc tiiijf*, adorned by 
remarkable virtues. And a detailed arcount of sucb a character 
cannot fail to interest tlio reader. 

When her father onibraeed Js1ami*iTn, her IIind»Ki name was rhaii- 
god to the Mahomcdaii one of fmlfunnKa. MuUbJtce Jmd never, 
been her name. But she ossntned it at tirnfs wlnb* travelling abroad ' 
in j^isgtlisc. Tier father, on migrating to Dacca, found en.jdoyment 
in the government service. Bnt the place was Msited by uttmeroug 
people from his own part of the conntry ; and there are men wlio do 
not like to li%'c in their own society when they arc cxforaniunicateti 
from it. He, therefore, within a Short time, having ingratiated himself 
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with the Hubadai, procnrad letters of recommendation from many o( 
his Onuao friends, and, with his whole family, removed to Agia. 

Wilh Akbar Rhah talent np\c*r remained uudi'^to\eicd. And be 
»oon appreciated hi-,. In a short time, the fathei of Lwtf^unnisa 
found h||nself promoted to a high ]»la(e and looked upon as one of 
the chief nobles of Agra. And theie liiitl-iiiinuva graduall> grew 
«p to woman-hood. At Agr.i she bec.une well-vnstd in Peisian 
and Raiifiknt, and daiioiiig and mi gmg, and witty foiutisation, and 
other iiccomjjhshmenls, and gi.iduillv rose to he the foivinost a’linng 
the nnmerous beantitul and .i(( omphshtil ladi s of thf metiopohs. 

Thifoitunatdj, howt V( r, whiU sli< vNass>lai ndN.iiicedmham- 
ing, her morals showed no imjii nu nt whitcvii. Whtn she had 
reached woman-hood, it be*an lo upix ar that hIk hil stiong ungo\- 
crnable passions And slie had ruither the jinwi i loi the wish to 
controiil them—huMiig proiln^lKS alike hn t'niid md eiil, 'J'hat is 
this Is good—HIM h tin u» no* i ii .,ul il« d hd uct*!, She 
did whatplea,ed her, Mie <lnl c »o<l d< Mle nhoii the doing <»f good 
deeds pliMsOil her ,—‘-he di 1 h,i 1 ii t Is whin the douig of had deods 
gratided hei And nhaititi «m 1 < n f'qudues ensue fioiu the 
youthful pasHious bemo nngintriuibk msmd mini ta"(. 

Her Iril^ husband w.i- still living,—» i nom *. 1 the Omittop would 
marry lier. And she, too, w.is n )t \(U /<ah us Im inatiimony, and 
thought why hhould khe dip the wni.;s of a bio th<ii flitted fiom 
flower to flower. Fiisi whispmnjs—then blaik infamy was the 
eousc^nencc. Hvr hither, in great annoja'ict, tiiim d Lci out of lua> 
houbo. Of those upon whom Imif-nimua used secieily to bestow 
Lor favours, the }oiiiig pume belim w.is one. He had not as yet 
dared to niaUe hti an inmate ot his h.ireni, lest, by bringing infamy 
tm the family of an Oiniao, he should fall under the diHpleaaure of 
Lis impartial fathei. And he now seized the oppoitunity. Hm 
sister ot Mausmg, the Itajput chief, w the wife of the young prince. 
And he made Lutf-unuHa her chiet c iniianion. Ostensibly Lutf 
dnnisa was the Begum's mmd—m aeciet, the pnuce’sjnifltreaR. 

It IB to bs easily imagmod that a bagacious woman like Luif-un- 
^nisa should, m a bhort tunpi possess the heart of the prince , aud she 
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C'^iablislicd hiicU an nndispiiii i sway oxer tl that it hocaaie het firliii 
conMcUon ill It XIhon the time cairn she would bocoDio his favorita 
<iU(.en. Kut only ^ it the convictum of liUtf-umwsa, but it seomed 
jirobalde to (xcry ineinbir ut du io\ tl !«oiis«holI.—I i ^uch tisioxis 
of hope hal Luti-llllIM^a bt n j is ii i iu d.«X'> mIkiI ibe waking 
caiuo Mfhii uniJisi, the diuehtt i ot Kb i) i A^a^h ( Vklitntidudowla) 
—the ticasun) of Akl ii Shah was lb< t iiu st amon » Mohoincdan 
wornoii Ouo m} tlu tj( isu m u\itt 1 uni i< u\ I Sdjiu and othov 
hOi d hb at b s li uv ‘ Th it d i\ St mi mi l Mi hir-nituibn and lost 
hlif a) f t<» li ; Willi tick tb li ilt'i is kiuiaii to etery 

b'li 1 nt 1 histi n 

Hie li ismirs dm^lifiT \ is di iK ti a powertur 

Oun.ii ol ibi no oi ^'ui Nliii bhn I I by pnaaion^ 

HUi 1 i > hii- la hi 1 t » }i lb 1 . ih • i ' I )k u < d I lit jjfot a icbuku 
ouU fiom his jnut 1 ul < i I »r tin p siut ilunhirt, sdun wai 
obi » d t 1 iPiriit lu- )i I n\ mrs A tli nth n* (i estd liom tin* pur- 
vuit fo»- *) tiiu h fu I n t d x*i ’ 11 ]i IK s 

Mill 1 uMiisa IS is u list lilt 11(1 li Shi If \fffhan. But tUa 
fptlui-j*' an I notiiis t ( ^i] m \\i i d ir aslti* lislii to Lntf ttiiiii 9 g» 
She X 01 ^ il«ai sixv th It h I ( '^hf li A'th ill a th nisand Ir-m, stdl 
thoic w 18 no b fi tx tl r him As s( n if* AI 1 a '^h ih would die, he» 
too, woul 1 Icifi it h s liK,—ami M* hn-unms i xxould b* tome Selim's 
queen —liUlf-umu«a gave up hojts of soxi < i^ni' 

Tlie earthly cirei r of Akhai, tbi Irasii 1 rf MohIcui i tilers, al» 
last drew to a close, llie might} sun, whobo nlultjenco bad illusox- 
meii all the land from Turkey to Biahmaputn, ixau about to set. 
At this tunc Lutf-uiimva, m order to inuiulam her own supremsieyir 
formed a daring pioji 1 1 . 

Tlio Bister of Il%)a Mansing, the chief of the Bajpnts, was tlld 
farontc wife of Sclim. Khufiroo was her son. Oik day a eonvewflb- 
tion had been going on between her and Lutf-unnisa on the stlbjaci 
of Akbar Bhairs illdioalih , and the latter had been huinoaring hot 
by frequent reference to the prospect of the JRajjfut daughter BtlH 
beeonung an empress, when ELhusroo's mother said, in answer^ 

**|t IS, no doubt, the highest attainment of human life to h^ tlu 
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Bi 

ci an nnprjoi, bul she wlio f}i(» rnotlur of an on»}H”o) is !ibov<» 
all” 'i]u immnMii slip hoard llin a lulhtilo nnlhoujht-of doifp 
udoss Lni unnna'H nun 1 nd y-U H)oinid, 

“Whv hf not i (Jilt Ml iiiothd th(n 9 —tlut i aKoi>itlim\oiirp(,’n(r" 
* /h'w f in fhit hi* —I I^, 1 til, j; tin tlir>Jit U the 

loiiof y ni.tc p,pi(,,^kl „ , >_ 1,1,^ astuio lunnii 

lJi( rJ _nm i 1 ) • i' 113 \ji 1 ih si'' |( t i\.i 111 rii >'t nii'ii- 

tiomd (hit div , 1 iit 1 . (hr (f (Ik m 1 1. 1 ,i j i all (’1 it. 'Jliti 

In 1 lon, jn'.(*,»(J ol i j 1 < I md ^h n' 1 hI th^ iJn, y, ,j^ 

ajMui t h>» 1 sh A s I I,m ( 1 M iiruniM iwa-^adtil- 
TTiMi'-hl at laitt-uni.iMs loul, i i( i\ i\ 'h tin Bimim. Jlnw 

could It hi ))i!a(.'’( to hi tilt ^(.11 111 ^ d->td -.nould h at the 

heck and < all id iIk <’ m hli i i ( ,i ( ml i h j u vi uu 

Till to oid.ifi nil I III unu,a, I , in il,is ji ( t h id a pro¬ 
found 111! 11 in '* (>11 ill dliii ihiv, tin. 11 |iit na iiii 1 ’oiitjhl ou 

tliu tsjns, .1 I ill I d ( 1 )U 1 M I 

iojilaie Klui 101 in All 1 ^^]n^ll, m ojn i-m ^^lun of Ncliiu, 
did, lor no u isoii, sumti l« a tlnu., inij k liiHp. And this Lutf- 
unnii..i took laio to iiiipf ■'s uili ii} u ihi Ih^uni. 

Mo..,! 1 ( iiij lit, ’ 'ilii said • ih jii lint mud tiiaonijh tlic}))owci,» 
of the Kaj puts, nnd the Inad ( t muIi It i,p )Ots is U.,),v MaiiMng, 
lie IS Kln.sioo s iiiuli, And tin ihn I it the Mussuhnaus is Khun 

Azim. lie is till* pniiKMiij l^tl'^ .-Ii, is Klmsioo’s 1 ilher m 
If those Uo 'hould nu»\i, %\ho u nild not lolloiv thoni, imd without 
them hou is tin y King | mu, I > ,htaii) tJi. thiom* ? it will he my 

duty tocnlusl ihoservii.sol Kliin A/im md oih<, Muhnmmadan 
Oiuraob. By tom giaie, 1 shill, m, (huld, smcoid , hut mv only 
appiohensiou IS hst, upon asunumg the thioni, Khuhroo should 
tttfu till*' uitkid woman out, 

Tho Bigiun uudeistood hoi maid, and snid, Miulmg— 

Aliy oneof Uo'Ouiiaos of A^jra you wish to inairy wdl mcepf 
youi hand. And yuur husband wdi Mnnsulular of htt thousnnd.'* 

^ Lutl uuni'^a was sattshid. Foi tint w,is hor objiot If she wai. 
to liso as n uuamon iiimaie of the palace, what good dnl then come 
0f.cIippi«g tht wingb of a bee that roamed fiom flowei to flower. If 

Jf 
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fthf hful (o fdH’go In r jiersoiial [iloasnrc would it gno 

her to be a do|i<>n(laut of luo catly roinp.inion—M<lnr unniMi, It 
would lie uiou* lionoiable to lx tlic ali-uigmug wile of home great 
htate-officer. 

This was not the onlv fteliug uliuJi piompted [jiitf uniiHa to en¬ 
gage in tins allaii. To avenge ln.it'<ll ujMm Silmi ito liisinglect 
of hei and hih nnpalKMWo to J) 0 ^>^ 0 ‘■s !M( Im-i'mii'.a was .iNo hei <*bject. 

Khan A/wni and otliei (hniaoli-'ol Agi.i wm* •]uito obedient 
to Lutt-unnisa.—Many o( tlieni bad, in d.i\ ^ p.!"!, bad a hliare in 
Jior love* It w.is no wonder lint Ivban A/ini sbould imploy liiinself 
in faiiheiinif tlie laiiNt* o| Ins soiiml.nv, lie ainl otliei oilier 
Omumos. llnoofoie, ton»iUted. Kbaii A/nit •« nd to Ijuif-imiu8tt. 
“'^ui'post d. In soineniibaip^ tbaiue, wt doii’l '•in teed, tlun you and 
I au'douc foi. So we sbould keep s nne wny open to f>iMC our- 
bclv’es.” Lult-nniiiha sanl, *‘NVhat is }miii adiire?” ‘There is 
•rffother lotugi*,” answoied Khan A/nn, ‘‘tban Oiihso It is only 
theie tint tlie Mogul inle is less Mtinigenl. We sbould kicplho 
eonimand ot the Oiissa solduiy. Vom biotber is Wu' Mua'^ubdar* 
of <)n-hn. ni have it ujuitid the in \1 day that lie baa been 
wounded in battle. You sd out f u Oiis^a tooimnow 'liaip upon 
the prcle\t of leemg him ,—nltei haling done tlieio all that hliould 
be done, hasten back.” 

Lulf-umiisa agreed to tins propohal. The n'uler has mitwitli 
her on her way back Ironi Onssa, 


* A military govcnior. 
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On another way. 

snipe's c^t'^ 5 ^:’^ r 

nfT-^ Ftrij‘‘T 5rl ? 1 

fi^5T ?ic'5 ’tt’:? I.' 

^*Tbo same enilh one fall-* on helps him to iim‘. 

And who, once diKoppointed. o\er d"'*> ? 

Fallen’ inid*t Wtt\es, yd mustn’t, 1 tlm helm h .'i\ i*'' 
Tho’ balhfd to-dny—to morrow may retinn c.” 

—^ohin Topo.shini. 


Tlie dny on which Motihlheo—alias Lutf-nnni.Na—parted fron* 
Nobocoomar and started for Biudwan. she could not roach the place. 
<—She put up in another serai. 

In'the evening they weie eonvei^ing together—Motibilce ami 
Peshinun, wbeh Moti suddenly asked the latter, 

“ Pcshmiin, how did yon lind my Imsband t” 

^‘How should I lind hiin^*’—answered Peshinnn, rather sur¬ 


prised. 

'* Is he not handsome ?”—said !Moti. 


Towards Nobocoomar Peslimmi hiui come to conceive a groat 
xjlalike. She had had much longing herself for the ornaments which 
Hot! made gifts of to Kapalnkundala. She had hoped one day to 
• ask for and get them, and that hope being totally destroyed, her 
STersion was very great towards both Kapalakunilala and her hus-^ 
band; and so replied to the lady^s query, 


%What does it siguify whetkfer a pt>or brahmin is handsome ot' 



Moti guessed her companion’s feelings, and said, smiling. 
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If the poor brahtuiu vrora to become an Ouiiao, wonUl ho then 
be handsome or not 

Peek —-** What does that mean 

Moil —‘‘Why—don’t j on hni»w tint the Tltijnni has proiDteed 
0 make ni\ husband lu C>nirii>, li Ivliusioo (should become 
Kuiporot ’ 

— ‘‘That, of course, I Ktiow But uli) elnuild join forniOP 
husbind become ()mi lo ? 

Mott. —“ Who else tl>cn jh mv hush ml f‘ 

Pith .— ‘ Iho juti u om ’ 

* Two hush in U t) a »histt w nu in like iiu — ii 1 JMoti sinil* 
,iinp—‘ tln<5 Is It ally hi I ol j m t j s ly so Who c« in s tluie»” 

Poshniun kntw tliemintlin ilnll* ijj t 1} M >li, lit was aa- 
inhuhit'iul <ii \c i,— t. piot ot Khan A/ini B )ih of thom 
n»re a^itited, Piilnnun cilhd luiii. Hi (auie, iiml, uith tine devoirs, 
handci a missive t) Lutt-uunHii, .ind said, 

“1IV IS pincoeduiL, to Oijssi w th tin ktt r. If is an uigent one.’* 
Thr petusil of th kit i dissi(UteJI all hoi hopes and v ishes. 
It uas to Ihi lollowjntr tilect 

“Our endtaioius have hull 1. I '<n in 1ns ( 111111 ? moment di4 
Akhai bhali, hj his sapw it}, loll Us, Hi liasi»ft*'Sid into the next 
troild By Uifa coiinnand pilin' '^clnn has In tome Jch.ingir bhah* 
You need not he anvioiis about Khusioo. lu pu v<nt }onr cnomiee 
fioiu turning this opportunity agonist voii, you niu‘>t icturn quickly 
to Agia,” 

Tlie a ly in wbieb Akbar Shah defeat id this intiigne is rtlated m 
history, and if*(juiros no mention her* 

After icwarhng the exjins-s and dismissing him, Moti read 
o\ei the letter to I’eshmuii PcrUmnii said— 

“ What to do now 
Jfoh.—“ Nothing.” 

Musing for a moment) “W’ell, what harm thera 
IS »—you Will be as you have been ,—every member 
of a Mogul Kmpeior’s haiem is more cousequenUal 
even than the chief queen of any other kingdom,’* 
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\f //. —(U Jth a faiiil sinilr ’ Tint cm ii 1* n^o) lif N » more 
shall I le ahlc to li\( m tli< paLuc. t'o'm will •klian^ir 
niarij Mfhn-minisa. fkii^w ]\I<lm-nnm''a well fiom Ikm 
(I ni llior 1 . Oim in tii li iinu, «>li will lu 11 k liipiui, 
Jt 14 hut ihf n nno •! Jdiin;:^! tint wi'l loniain, llu 
fiitl of li iMin; ult(m|)t«d to i»lo(k hi'^ way to Ihp 
tlijonr will not It 111 11)1 a '^ ()•! In in V\ba^wiil it 
inj tat» ill' 11 “ 

Ft •'Innuii, on the jimit linnii,, > n I 
“ \V)i it newt t > (I » tin n t 

‘‘IhiM IS out liopf —'.III M )ti. -“fl w IS \rtl)ii unnisidn- 
posotl tow aids »J( Imij-ii } ‘^iitli i hr i <onstiii(> ♦hit il, iistfadol 
tlelian^iij sin lias j- tt)i)\t Ini liu'»lmi 1, tl» n ili imn liMini^ of 
aliundud sluic Afii^li ins will nil ect Iniu Mcliit uuiii^ i But it 
jMiliii-iiiiiiis 1 Is II ilU ( nani'lire I »i liliini^n tin n llioii i^ iiu 
liopo left 

7\«A —“II >w will M u ^ m^i Mihii mm sa Minn 1 } 

Moti (ud hnnlin.,,— 

* What IS time liUtl mini a tan t d * ? M liii iiniiis'i was my 
compani »ii of t iih d i>s ,—1 il ^ » i > Bm Iwan t > ni >iiow and spend 
a couple of <l s with hoi. ' 

Pesb .—“If Mcliii iiuiiisn IS Imul of the K.npcioi, what will y^u 
do. 

Moll ,— “J'alhir says—Do *is the oeession requires.” Then both 
hot line silent lor a nionnnl. Moti's lips curie I up 
with a faint sinih. rtsUuum a'-ked—‘AMiy are you 
buiilim, ?*’ 

Mofi 9at(l —“Some new idea stukts me.” 

—“What new uK a ’ ^ 

But Moti did not toll it to Peshmun ]Soi would we to the rea¬ 
der. It Will como out altci waids. 
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A VO, 1 liijTo noiM! lui'-'Vjin*!, I'uiii S)i\fim.'t, 

l>({tUiuIiu>UM>1 a. 


At Ihi.'. iji’*!'- S'kmv At'jli.in TV'i^ vo .''Ilsur «> Bnrdwan Cliof 

<V MVaiivs. of the jtlaee uenlei tlio Son)»}id:u' ol lieis''al. * 

On her arrMsil iit Btjs’iUa jmi , M-tl i-biln'e Wenf l.> the Isoism' of Plip>*o 
Af^jhan. Siiere Aftrh.in, ’tvifli li.-. whole fatiniy, u'nnislv rocoived jjsul 
qsnrtero'l h/*r these, \S’is«'Si Shore .\.f,rlj.ni and hi^ wife— Metiir- 
minissa—^%vei‘e at Aern. M >li w.i- Kii^owu to tli-'sn. 8ho 

and Mehir-Uiiiusa Isad heess fa*'t Iriessd'j, ns\i| hoth of (hem afterwards 

h.id hceoTuo ii\:»l asinsrmK sifier ths* thvoiis’of Delhi. And now 
thitt t,h\v We’." l<>;o‘ihe 3 % M •hii-’inni .a th ssu.hl w’jlltiu herself— 
“'lo whoso ha.s fh>d ss's .iiTss'‘il llx'-'o "rs'oo.f v of liuths fh»d <osly 
know'js,—anil SeUm. And if any ho U eUe IvM'jWs, it is thi^ Liitf- 
nuniriss. AVill not Lutf-u-imsa re\"al ass} ihtn.isr^?—h>( me ssjc." 
Molsisihi'e, on the other hntsil, jinxi'^Uii to know the msnd of 

^lehir-nnnis!i. 

Mehir-nssni'.a hafJ, sii that tinse, the repniatson of heincr tise mosfe 
hemitifnl and accossipli.'hs'd lady in Imhii. In reality fewbW'ums'n 
liko her ]ifi\e been horn into the ivm!'l. lit hesraty, hf;i f-uperiority 
over all other women of ]iist<;rioal eelehi-ily i> as’knowh'dtjed hy »‘very 
hbioriflii. And even nnionenieu there w'ore, at that, time, few who, 
csusld snrpaHS her in any brarseh ot loarin". In ‘laneirstr «nd singing 
Mehir-unni?>o \va^ unrivalled. In poetry os in p.iinting mi« clinmecl; 
every one. Hsw witty eonversatiou was more fascinating ovou than 
her beanty, Moti disl by no moans lack these Ovnaliticsi And upon 
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tbi-. (Hjr llU'^o twu woiideiful women bocnmc cunouh to Know tbe 
mind >r (<n }i <>lli< I 

Moll I nntkiKa waw piintin^ in hoF s(uln> ,—\foti, J on her 
hack wasw«tt<hnig the puniiiit’, and chewing bctd. Mchu miuihA 
ttskotl— 

“IJiiw <1(1 3on like tlu I u tun f’* 

*dt If. a>i all join |*Klnrt8 m.—It in a ngret, however, that no- 
hodj'd'Cf tun |>lint like jon ’ ^ 

Aft lift —“11 that was a i let whj ‘.hoi 11 it he a in it ii of usjrol 
Vi)//. —**IIail nil} oiu 30111 ‘.kill inpnntin^, 'u weiilil h i\e icn- 
lUied n likeness i f tint liuf of il tiu ’ 

N(hti ,—^‘My giave wiP hivi the likeiiiss on it.’ Mehii unnisa 
Mid till', with some tli ng liki ‘Mavit} 

Mob —•*hisler, ’win 'ii< jou so dm lies., to d n ^ ' 

M /n/.—“WhcTo do 3oil liiul ilm il m ih*.-!!*. -. > —Bnt th n, how 
ainitofii it that Vtu will h ivi iis the m\t mor¬ 
ning ?—\VJi> would jon not luaki Us liai'pj hy stay¬ 
ing n cjomle of d 13mou f’* 

, Jl/i//.—“Who would not he Irippv ^ It it was m 1113 powtr, why 

should J go '' II iw cm I sta) 

Mihu, —‘•Y’oiihavt im lout,u any lovi loi me, ifvouhad, 30U 
would have managed to remain. When you have 
come, wh3 can't j m 113 

.Vt/I—“I hive told vivn ill. Blv hiotherisa VunsuhtJcn 111 the 
Mogul nnn}. He was m dangei, being wonndid in a 
hattk with the Pathan*! It was upon iiceiplof 
tliH iicwi* that I tame to see him with the lermis-mn 
^ of the Begum. I have nlrealy tannd too long m 

Onssa, and I should not d la\ anv more. I hudnof aetn 
30U long , so I diojipid m and eti}ed for two dajb." 
Mthtt ,—“On what date did yon pi inise to the Begum yon would 
Ih* hack Iheic 

Moti Faw that Mchir-unnisa wa^t bantciing. In poliahed and 


*Nut Actually. Only a cuiUiid mode. ol oddicvs. 
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T Mil » \\a*. not Mich mi nlo,'i< n*? M>hir nuni^.i wna. 

Hut, ioi all that, Ou nn'^ not a woinin I > b' im( out She icphcil—► 

* T>. it pissihli to tiv daliN in i |omii<\ ol thicc niontlis htik 
J Inie dt‘li}cil too loncy, mol lintlui lr*i} imy cmisc ilisplna- 

fc-llIC ” 

M(hii nnnisa smihd lint all h<vrit<hm> *auil( <t In m, i ul ««nnl— 
Whose UisjiltMhiirc <lo von I n ’—tl ]iijiu«*s (Sdnin) oi his 

vif(*a ^ 

Moti, soiiictIijI il do 1 , 111 — 

‘ Wli^ \\ Hibl^on put ti> si III ihi him h > VP »jnin BoHi 
m l» ills] h I cl.’’ 

—^‘Bot I i 1 1 >n \^b^ lo \Mi n >t h‘ non the tit^o of 
Bionm ^—1 h \ 1 In ii 1 111 il pmni ^dim WouM «*«- 

jioTi'.i \(m iiol iiialvi Aotilisdii 1 B _uni. Uow far 

IS that V’' 

1/d/.—‘‘I am nitiiinlh ilc|«iihn1 M^hv di ill 1 «h strov the 
lilth tKcdoin tli.it J have As a cornpniion ol the 
6i iruiii, I (onbl Cl ili iro 1 > On a lli*l I bi*i*n 
Silim’s Bij/iim, lonll I invi ^ nu tin if ?’* 

V /n/.-—*‘\Vh.it nod Inn bln who will 1 c S imi s flin f Bognm 
to go to Oii«!^n ?” 

Mott ,—“T never aspiic ta In ‘sdim’s / I i f B< Mini In tliHcoiin 
tl) of Hnnlosl! in, Mdiii nnnisa is the oiil> fit per¬ 
son to lo liiloioil of tin inmiidi/if D Ihi,^' 

Wiliir-unn.Ha huiiT ibwii hci lu nl. Altai a monn ntai) i«ilciiCO 
ahf said— 

“ftislci, r dinol think that yon line aa 1 Ihi tohnit niv f»'*ling# ^ 
or to know my miml. But, whih yon <^1 ^ ik to no , 1 heg you t©’** 
bear in wind that I am Micro Af^rhan’s wife—Micic Af^dnin’t., 
body and sonl." 

And shameless Moti did not feel ubaslied hi tlw‘ lehuUc, But, 
on the contraiT, scire d the* op|)ortunitv to eibseire— 

“I know fnll well llwt )ou arc qnite deiobd to )onr hiinband* 
Feir which reason Tluve veutnic*!, unlei a iir/'text, to broach this 
nuatlor tS yoja, 1 meant to tell yon that iStlim ha** not as yet be«n 
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able to g<'l (Af*r till' frtM,mation your beatity ui-on hmi, 

Be upon your gnupl.” 

Mthh .—I mulorfstiiUfl, But wiiat ifetbe danger?* Moti 
hufitiiled ii liUli*, fm<l tlieu ‘lUid— 

‘‘Widowliuod.’’ 

And f>() paying Moti*renuiined looking kecTily in 3U‘hir-uunIsu’j» 
face. But she found there no hign either ol fear oi of joy. 

“WnWhood 1”—jiroudly hai l Melur nnnirv.'i—*‘>heie A%lian 
not ineapahle of seU-deloncc. In tlni dr.nnniou of AlJ.ai Shah, 
JioFeNcr, OU'H his son would not go uiii uni heu il he took the hto 
of nn innocent nuui.’’ 

“Tnie, hut tlie lato'^t nous fiou. Agra is that Akl-.ir 
Hhah iMio more, nod that Seimi has ast ended the 
throne. And \^ho is to thmimuic the nioiiuri h of 
Delhi 

Mehir-unnisii licanl no im-ir. Ih-r wlede finme hegiiu to i^tart 
‘ and tj'eiuhle. She again heiil dewn her head—tears slicauung do\Mi 
■ from li«r eyes. Moti asked lier—— 

“Whv do \oii erv 

^ V * • 

Midur-unnisa said, heaving n figh.- 

“Salim on llic throne of India !—wh'-ie am 1 ? 

Moti had gained her end. She said— 

“Ha>o you not been ahio as yet <[iulo to forget the pnnee 

“Forgot uliom ?” 

Mehir-unnisa, in a thick voice, said- 

**1 can forgot niy own life—hut I cannot prince Selim. But listen, 
jji&tcr,—iny heart sndilonly unfolded-—and you hn\e heard U 
meixf by me that this secret shall not reach another car,” 

, Moti said—— 

“Well, it will be as yon wish. But when ScUui will como to 
Iknow that I hn\c heeu to Burdwan, he is sure to ask mo what did 
Mohir-unnisa say about him. What thall 1 say then f* 

Mcltir-unnisa reflected for awhile and said .. - 

' ‘'Say that Mchir-unnisa will clierieh his image in her heart, and, 
^ aevvl be, sacxifitv her life even for him. But she wiU never sac^jj- 





fice liH’ iiamo or lumor, lonj- nn i1h' Lasbaml of Uia humble 
sorvaiH • '•In* bftll luooi ^lunv lu'v fij"c to tho Tlultr of Delhi 

And if her hufabund ^h^>uld bo hilled b) him, llmu tbero will ucveil* be 
t ill Ibis life between her and tho ninrdorer of her liusbamt^'^ 

■With that Mehir-unnisa rose and left the plae«'. MoU Inbeii 
%tuod wondering', llul the triuniidi was Moti blluHi's, Moti bibo^ 
liii>l Knovui Mehir-nniii'.a’s foeljiig-* , but IMehir uiiinsii ooald knoK 
m>thiu^^ of Moti bsbeeV hopes and fcar^. E\ou she, who afterwimlS| 
l>v dint ol her .sngaeity, beeame the ruler of tho Lord of Dolbi, urtk 
out-wilted by Moth And the r-’uson of iLnah that Mohir-iinuisa wttid 
in loie, while Moti biboe na‘« .sitnplv self-iuteie'led. 

Moti bibee n as perfeoth eonver.sant with tlic ominns workiu^ 
(if the ham an heait. The coiic]u‘.u)n she oamo to, upon vreigliin^ 
wJi.it Mohir-uiuii^a had paid, wjis leiitiedby time. She saw that 
Mehir-unnisa was liuly fond of Jeluingir, so ihat, whalcv’or she might 
say now, out of foiniuiue pride, .she should not bo able to restrain 
herself, when the way wa^ once clear ;—slio aiuHt fultiJ the cx]>ecfc* 
atioiis of tl.e Enij'(*ror. 

rpon thi?» eomdiision, all the liopes and wishes (-fMoti were gont*. 
Did ^ho, however, on that nreonnt, feol nllerly grieiod ? Not nbt 
On the Contrary, ‘.lie full rather happy. And how ftueh unnatural 
cheeiTulucss oamn, Moti could not at liist Know. She look the Wtt| 
to Agra. The journey took lier some dais, and, diiiiiig those days^ 
she gained a Kuowleilgu of her mental slate. 


* n>o niuourous devotion of oriental lover w/»uld ca#y h^ 
even so far as to declare herself slaic to the oi'ji rt of her lo\t*. 
would be simply repugnant to women of any otber naiionulily. Wiifi 
the orieutals it is jusliliud by custom and usage. 



CIIAl'TEU IV, 

III the Ih'Vul Pulaeo. 


-srtif -pj^ ir| '^r'hRf^g i 

—I 

Tlnnk of me i»u mure as llimc Mife. 

-—— IJiranirnnahaMivn. 

Moil aiiivi-il !ii Aura, We in’cil no moiv call her Muii. In lli(»se 
few ilayshcr Ihonuhtj and Icclinj^'s had undergone a cuinjdcti- (hanuc, 

Sim mot with Jchani>ii at la^t. IJcs-ciMiii; her wa^-ndy, as hel'oro, 
Johnngir asked her after licr brother and as to the safety of hi r 
journey. What Lnif-unnisa had said to Idf-hir-minisu pro\ed to 
to bo-true. At thtj end of other lo]>je<, healing of Biirlwun, 
Johangir asked . 

*‘You have been with Mchir-nnui. :i, yon say,-what did she 

Wiy about me f 

Ijulf-nnnisa gav«' a candid account of IMidiir-unnisr’s hivc. 
At’hereat the Kiupcror reiuaiued sdeiil ? and, from his great eyes, fell 
A few drops of tears. 

Lutf'Unnisa said — — 

‘^Emperor, thy hiimhle servant lias ].,'en the heann- of the good 
news ; and yet no reward has been ordered for her,” 

The Etupernr said with a smile—— 

"Bibec, yonr wislies are immeasuiaMo.” 

Luff, - ** Enipeior, how is th} hundde servant to blame?” 

—“I have already made to yon a .slave of the Badi- 
shah of Delhi. Dost tlnni ask further guerdon ?” 

‘’Women have many wl>,lu‘s>’'——<5aiil fjatf-nunisa with a snule. 

/'haperer.——**What now wish ]ia.s nriseu ?’* 

“First let the royal order be that thy servant's prayer 
will be granted.’' 

—‘‘That, of course, I could guess. Is your fear of Mcbir- 
unnisA over ?'* 

-“Over. No concern about that for the prenput.’' 

tTcshmun cjcpressod great joy and said— 



1ilTklKKV'Sl>khJk, 




Fnifuin - If It V nl lull itorfon ititli nffaiiSi ” 

Lutf -('.in li ij. “Ilip ifTiiH <if iJJlii’i. Enijiior cnunot go 

wr nu* f( 1 n sinclo mH viliial.' 

Empnot —‘ TUpp 1 , lo’iu'.i \»1 nto k u>u whil llio wi'^li is.’* 
Lnlf -“11 Ji IS 1> M n ni> u isli to fij 1 un ■.( If ft m itc.” 


Jflunjyi bni t into mil s nil—— 

“It IS, inktd, 1 UU kill if i\i li. I- Miutnui im il kargoiti 
stnuK u i^h un p < t i 

Xi -‘ ft »'■-"u nl 1 ' )iil\ j \ il snm (ion, viilliout wlitch 

1)1 111 u 1 ni !<. < (j j 1( (t ” 

j / I, —h it TK( lU ivIluH t 1 nn ])f‘nnis‘.ion f Whom 
i1( 10 1 ml nil n 1 mu oinn on li 1 ] ] nw S', foi 

j^i f -• rin liii'oMi i\ Pit is not iiiKlinsto, ImcnusP f.lio 

h i s, (1 tin 1 nip lOT of 1 ) 11 ) 1 . It to woil hot 
OATH Im Inn 1 sin n nkin"iipiinnsjon.” 

Pinp } J -^‘Inli il. Wint will bornnu of tins old soivant 

linn ?” 

//»/•- “1 mil 1 < oM'V >n Plan’s rmj'n sq—Mibii nnnis'i.” ^ 

-Will)is PdliiN rmpis —Mdin-nunisaf' 


r iipn 
h'H*,— 


» 


I In tmtni •* om 

.Idnip « Ihon 'Ilf tint, w'lli Lnlfnnn si, it had Inpomoftcor- 
t'liiiti that Mdiir-nnmsi .hou! I 1 1 tin I m 'M sq of Pdln, arul that, 

(on f inonlK, fiidmi' luM rirn i Nopotitionq nuiiiKillcil, slu* Honght 

to jnii thf mi'll Inujiiinslni di i ust. 

Tlin. roin In .Te’nngir 1 < * mu* i nl ftud mhnt, 

Tniif-u iinsi said—— 

“Isi<iii Mijrsl) miwilliiu'’1 gardmp thn Tintfrr 

Krapetfi), -“I mn not nnnillinsr.—But wlnit n the neppstiity 

of wi'dduicr oiu \ »wn husband 
—-^‘T^iioitunalfh, on the fiiht nnnncrc my hrishand did 
not \drio\dodt,( nu ns his wih*. Now ho rannot 
didim loiirn iji sfjN otfer.’^^ 

Till lvTni*oi >r hu|,lud at tin idcasjiitrt, and then horamo Kra%e, 
Uc said 

“Sweet hyiTt ! Tl)oio ib nothing lliut I cannot gi\c Ihoc. If ihoc 



n 
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lilt so imlniol, tlu aocoulincfl}. But wliy xi.ll ycm k.iro tup ’ .Vio 
tluu* not both ‘•iiii ,uhI moon m the same sKj v — does uot the smuo 
Blcm bear t«o Howoih ? 

Lutl-nnni^a, ivith her Inigr eyes, looked at the Einperoi and 
said—*- 

**Sinall flowo’*s bloom so ; but onestalK ne\ei held t’nro lotoses.—- 
Why should I be a thoin in your inany-gemuiod thunief” 

Lutf unnm retnod to hot own chambei. flow mucIi wj^li arose 
in her mind she did not diseloso to .Ithiingii. He guessed wlial he 
could, and coased. Tin seeiet i.uiso of it lemiinod nnlvuoun to him 
Lutf-unnisa’sheart was fluily Evin the inijeslu hcautj ot S<hm, 
thnt had coiiqucjfd all fennnme-heaits, had failed to captnato hei. 
But thi6 tunc the eankci had ciei’t into the sione 


c u A r T E n V. 

In Tier Own Chainboi 

(TTfl ^ II 

«Tt^ ^ ftoi JTl am II 

^ ^ ^ ^ri m i 

5rt«i 5prfi;^ ^ii ii 

1 

Bfttnriug to hei own qiiaiter. Luff unntsa, with a cheerful look, 
tgpot Peshmun to undioss, hei and takeoff the ornaments. Casting off 
Ihui' geUmiod and gohl-bioidered costume, she said to Peshmnn- — ~ 

^ <*Tftke this dress.” At which Peshuiun was rather astonished. 
■JPor, the dresis had been vciy recently piopared at an enoinious cost, 
^he said'—• 

t 

“Why that dress to mo ?—whal is to-daj'a news f* 

“Good noW'S of l•onlSP.”-*-Baill fjiitf-unnian 
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* Ikooiik a Bt ^uih s iniiln)\\. 

/ It I —*‘ll juuwi'ih t ) Ik a b -,mn mill. III •>')>• il Id 

lUlIU' (. ' 

7*1 h — ‘Wli il «') 3011 j 1 111 ? ^ »n '' u I til it tlu i vva^' noth into 

li J!«liii miiii‘'ibt< iujii,tln lwp,iiinii lh< 1 imikioi 

] i((, -‘ I Uiil not «■ 13 ^o. 1 '.ii I I liav ii > toiu« iii a) at tho 

mitlii/’ 

/>, }, - l*> ’ uiuiiii f It wiiiH ill In umIiss, lluii, 

il V MX til 1 not ]p( I 111 tin 1( ^lll‘^llt^s^I \ I.” 

I lit f - 1 111 ti |) 110 t Illi( I ti 11 v\ illi \ 11” 

J*i \Ii - ‘Whit <1 i*) tint 111 111 V —I t luu t uni 1 it in I all 

till".—i \] 1 nil to iiK, ) h I i, Mil U to tl 13 ^^mlncw'', 
llun, Il ^ • 

I iitf “111 ^4 o I III w 1 lb 111 it I mi aho'it to pit V^i i joi n'Otl 

7 I II -“W hno will MMi ^<1 Y ’ 

/ //-“IM t,o ml liv( in JhMitjfiil, ami, il It in, I comv Iho 

XVill ol II t j-( liih in 111 

7* //-‘ II111 kin 1 III ( itin^''|i, 111 tl, luw, Jjut it m ikc-i 

tint N In 11 1 thuini iij * 

/ If. -‘I “'> 1 ^ ) <>»-. I'll 11 ill\ (juiL A-'i I , -1 hnxo 

1 iki II It vv I 111 1 III 1 iiij noi ^ 

1\ '>h -‘JJ 1 " Mil h in I hit ‘ s ( M'l ( mil mlo voiii hi 1 1 ^ * 

J iitr. -‘*\ijt mailui’si. I oiij, liavi 1 i jiniiiioil m V^i 1 , aniji 

wh t ha\i I ' anil 1 ? M\ thii«-t Im fh vu hillMiii 
M1V gii at lioiii nij chihh nil. 'lo shil i Ih if thirhl I 
]ilt Biinil an 1 ti i\i Ih 1 tliiii fai 'I > hu3 Ih it gi lu 
whitwialtli hwcinot ii»i<nt? W li il < mI ihulliave 
J not tloiu ? 4 nil whn.h<*\<i of tlu u! )it i > w itli wliuh J 
tlnl all this ha\( 1 not iraiuoil ? Foilum, 1 n k, wi iltli, 
honoijfanu—»iU have 1 (n)o><tl to ifpliti u Hi it 
passion, too, fo) whicJi I coiihl lon^o all ollu*i enjoy 
incnis, I havo ci ilv L,i.itifii 1^ IJut wlnt hascoiuoof 
11 1 this ■' Sitting h i lliiu nioiiiiiit, lean (ouiitali 
Ihf il.iv« ovf‘1 in m3 ininil audsiy, that, not ti i a hiiigli* 
vl 137 **^ 11 'e I n 1 ap] v- lui, 1 1 a „ 1 ^ * u*viutui li*.ve 
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J A’lir tlnl F J'Virf****) Thr 

thir**! fiulv ii»cr< ii" Ii I trv, J rsin obtam moM- toi- 
lujio - mor«* weal ill,— but ^^iiat foi ? ila'l (hri’C bnou 
bai>piiu's-> t<i !)(• ,i>ot out of tlioso, 1 .shoukl lia\t' boon, 
iluinig all tins liuio, haji[iy for a sinjflo day at kuihl. 
'riii^ }«‘aruinj' fiu’ [iloasuro, like a mouutaiu-rivcr, 
Irlrklos out a oloar, feeble hiroam lioiu a loucly 

^'lon, and is bid in its own bod, uuUuown to any one, 
and imuniurs to ilsolf - unheard by any body. As it 
llow*, aloM_y, it NMib’ii'', aiidbofMines turbid. Not only 
that. Then, also, the wind-^ blow, waves rise, and 
siiaiks and eroeodilos infest it. The more it widens, 
the more imjiuK' and hiaiki->h becomes the water; and 
counties', d«*scrt i-auily ivaets appear in tin* river ; the 
.-.Ireani slat keii''adiial'y, until at last the muddy n\er 
tfi'-appear■,—ulio kiioa ' wIktc— iii tin* Ixjuudless sea.” 
/'«./(. —“J liave not been abK* to undeistand a bit of it, W by 

I'au’l you feel jdeasuieiu all tins v” 

/»//.- —“Wliy 1 eaiiiiot, I liaN e made out at last. "NVliat bappi- 

jiess 1 him* not bad.- tlie'.i' tliice years— liting iu tbe 
umbra^ic of royal fas or, I lia\e eujo^\ed in one single 
niglit oil my Ava} back fioni Oiis-sa. And this has coii- 
\ineed me.” 

PtstJi.- —“(tf wliat 

lijutf,- —bnAO been so long like tin* Hindu’s iibd ^—outside, 
studded A\ith g<)ld and gomSj--inside, .stone. In my pur¬ 
suit of bcnsuons pleasure^ 1 hate been iu ibo midst of 
lire, but ue\er has it touched me. Now let me see if, iu 
all this flint, I can liiid a heart with veiii-s and arteries 
of blood.” 

— ‘‘This, loOj I ha\i' failed to understand.” 

JjuU.~ -~‘*AV1io has £»'i\en aou that diamond ring V' 

Pi'i^h.‘ —“*’^hahhaz Klum.” 

—^’Aml that emerabl uooUaoe?” 

—‘‘Ayniu Khan,” 
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l^utr -‘ Vnl»lu>(l»* h iM £.i\(n\ n ( nniii ui /’ 

Ptbh, -(Siuilii ) ‘*lvumi Kli ui, k«jlviiU U i| j ,1 < lain 

Riji a lill> 1 , ^lu^1] iKIj in, in I otljus 1 >0 

Rifluy Id Hi( nnt A\ Inl it pn nl •, nn. 1 , nd in 

c) <)\ (i till in luk ( f \^i i l^ III ,iti if no 1 ^ i | c j i>ii 
tliin Ji h ui|,ii ’ 

uf/ -Whom ninonj; tin si dil I 1 \ ^ 

/'< h. -'^inilint,') “ \11 ’ 

Lutf -‘JTh it w IS I nl> lip s( j \ 1 n Mil nn it lu lit ^ 

- Ilian mill )“\jn< ’ 

Tutt, -“\iii I not iiiih ol llint thon r" 

Vf. //.-if } 111 Misli to Join ui\ li nl} n i\v, \%liv 1 m I j )tt 

do ii y* 

/uff -‘^''Uih IS, no doubt, ni> uisli. It is, tlieiidi 10 , tint 7 uu 

ri nig to Ir 0 Agi 1 .” ^ 

-‘‘W hat in (Cssity foi tint lani ;—lliPie 110 in.iii ni 

A^i tint )oli sh III I go I ) In hnd ortho biibiious^ 
Why don’t )(in Iom him nln mu 1 lus nm Whotlur 
in 1 )( iniA, mill s, splnnloiii, in .iiij thin <ls(,uh) n 
railh time h that is suinioi i) tin Mnnnli ol Dilhi i* 

J.wl! -‘ Why h.n M tt( 1 a clounu iid < m l uhih lIhil aio 

tlip smi ftml the moon m tin, si \ 1 - * 

Pn/».-‘ Wli\ v” 

JAiif. -“I ati’'i dicut.” • 

liUlf uniiii>.i did not di\ulg(> ulK Fiic hid I uiiiit wa\ iuti> 
flint And ihi flint u as melting. 



c IT A I' T i<: (I \ r. 

At flio Foot, 

m '5<rf^T T (.: I 

I’ll j^iNO np to ll)(‘c lu) Itotlv ni)(l cmil niwl hit* 

(Jump, Hm* lilvo a prinru at tl)^ BtM\smt’-> liuii'^p. 

Biraiii'.inal\al'l>yn. 

Tim ‘-Old, wlion sown in tliouaitli, cmjnilmitos of it-clf. Anti ^ilmn 
it jTorniimilos noboilv —iiolaxlv sc« «, But a^Ikmi onco tlio socl 

I'll nln'rpt>o<'\ cr tlio soaur bo,—tlio soodlin”- poos on liftinir its 

lioad. To-daj llio tree no biui’or tlisin a fini»or, and m) one notices 
it. It then glows jot h\ jot. (li.iduall) it conios to inoaMiic liiilf—-v>no 
—and tlion two cubil'^. And still, if tlicro is no po‘.■^il^ility of any body 
gaining aiiglit by it, no one it—soaiooly notice^ it. Days pas<!- • 

moil tlis years pass—till at last it begins to attract atl'nition. 
No more an\ neglect. The tree goes on increa«-ing,— its shade des¬ 
troys other tiees, —nay the soil becomes barren of e\ery other tree. 

liiitf-unnisa’s love had giown thus. Fir^l of.all she had unexpec¬ 
tedly met one day the object of her lo\ e. At that time s-lie did nof 
quite Icnow of the waiving of the j)as'*ion in her lieart. Then ahsenee 
followed. Pul in ahsenee that face hegan to piesont iUelf to lior mind 
repeatedly; -and to p.iint it to nieniory was felt to bo f-omcwhnt 
pleasing.—'J'he peed bad sproulod. Tin* image became dear to 
her. It is a law of the mind, lli.it the oftener a mental deed is done, 
the greater heeomes the tendency to do it ; and «t lust it becomes 
natural to ns. Tmlf-nniiissi hegaii to cherish that image day and night, 
and she felt a deep yearning to see the original, and. at the same 
time, her natural ilosires, too, acquired an irresistible fone. Even her 
nspiratioii after Delhi'e lliione appeared as a trifle hy it. The throne 
seemed to he enveloped in flames emanating from the darts of Cupid, 
Kingdom, royal tlinme, metropolis,—eiery thing she ga\e up, and 
hurried away t«» sec her love. That hive was Nobocooinar, 

For this loasuu Luif-uiuiisa did not foci grieved even by the 





lui 


]>ainfnl ilisclosiiro iiimli* bj’Molm nnui'.j. I'oi llil^ ronton, onro- 
Inniinir to Aaria, slu‘vlld not nountain lier position. For 

ibis loason, '«bo took her last losno of <lu* F,mp('ior. 

Tjutf-unuisa avriv’od at Snp<ai,rnni. NiMt* tUo biabwar, in tbo 
baa) t of the tovr.u sbe took a bouso. The fieipu'iUi’rs of Ibo 

publie ihoinugbfsue s,iw the liouao siuldiMily (illnl \mI!i atfpii * 
daiits—male and foinalc, attired in j!:old-no\on trmnuMit*., and euny 
apartment of it fitted nj) in the most Invniianl sl\le, P<‘rfiiines, 
perfumed water, and j,Mrlauds of flowers were exlialine «.weel odoijis 
eveiy-wbere. Various aitieb's of household deeni.ilion —bnbl ami 
mariueiiy —:*llttoied every where. Jn a eh.itnber tlius fnrnisliel, sat 
Lutf-imnisa with her lie.id heal dow'u , on aunther seat was Noln»- 
coomar. They had met iii Sapta’^ram onee or twiee before ; and how 
fai had she gained her end duiing thost iu(c*rview» wdl tiaiispiio 
fiom their conveisation of to-d,iy. 

After a silence of some moments, Noboroomar said— 

'‘I must Iea\e yon now' ^ don’t e.dl me any more.” 

* l)o not go, Wait alitte. I have not yet flmsbed'’— said Luif unnisa, 
Nobocoomav wailed a little moie, Jlul Imlf-Uiinisa said m»tbing-. 
A moment after Xobocoomar asked — 

‘‘What more bale jon to sai 

Lntf-iinnisa made no reply ;-~sho bad been weeping silently. 

At tins Nobocoomnr rose. Taitf-unnisa eaugbt llie limn of bi-i 
cloth. Nobocoomnr, somewhal offended, said— , 

‘‘Wbal baie you to say T* 

Lutf-iinnisa said— 

“What do yon want 9 Is Ibere nothing to be d<‘sired on eaith 
wealth, rank, fame, love, pleasure, mirth—and wluilever tends to 
make men liappy -I’ll give yon all, and ask no retnin :—only let mo 
be yonr alave. That I Rhonld be your wife—I do not iwpiic to Rneh 
distinction,—only let roc be yonr slaie !’’ 

“I am a poor Bralimnn”—said Noliocooniar, “and I will ever re¬ 
main such in this life. I cannot take any wealth offered by yon and 
become a Mahomedan’s paranionr.” 

A Mahomedsrn’s paramour 1 Nobocoonmv did not as yet Know 
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Hull ilii'' WMiiian ^\u- Ijh wife*. J^utf-aniiiNa I'emaincd willi Jowncast 
licfld. JS’ohorooinur tliscngagod Ills cloth's cud from her hand. Liitf- 
iinnisa aijain caught hold of liLs cloth's end and, said— 

“Well, let it go. If heaven has ho willed it. I’ll drown niy feel¬ 
ings in falhondcss waters. Task nothing more,— only pass this 
way now' and then—grant me but a sight now and then asyonr hum¬ 
ble slave ;—T will only satisfy my eyes.’' 

Nobo. - “Yon are a Mahompdan woman —anothei’s wife,- there' 
is barm even in a communion like this with 3 <»n. You will no more 
SCO me.'’ 

Hilenco cn'^tied for a time. A storm had been r.sging in Lutf- 
nnnisa’s heart. Slie sat movelehS like a marble slattie. She let go 
the cloth of Nobocoomar. She said -“do.” 

Nobocoomor was about to go,—^liad gone a few paces, when, of .a 
sudden, Ijutf-unnisa, like a tree torn up by tlio wind, fell down at 
his feet. Entwining his feet with her arms, she exclaimed piteously — 
‘'Cruel ! I ha\e sacrificed the tbrone of A era for roil. Ppurn me not !” 

“Go back to Agra then, and abaiuluu all hopes of me.”- «aid 
Nubocoom.ir. 

'‘Not in this life !” hatfgbtilv ovoinhned Lutf-nnuisa, qnickiv 
rising to her feet,-—‘‘never, in this life, wdl 1 give up hopes of thee !" 
—and, with her head tossed up, and her arching nock slightly bent, 
she stood, with her larye ej'os steadfastly fixed upon Nobocoomar, 
like an enchantress of the king of kings, nio stubborn pride, that 
had melted in heart’s flame, kiiidlid up anew ; the unconquerable will,, 
that had not shrunk from the idea of governing the Indian empire, 
again animated her love-enfeebled body. The teins on her forehead 
swelled boantlftilly. Her lustrous eyes sparkled like the sunlit so.!. 
Her nostrils quiserod. Asa swan sailing through a stream turns 
abruptly with her arching neck towards an iuiinder, as a cobra whoso 
head has been troddeii-upon uprears a distended hood, so did th» 
desperate Islamite stand up with her head erect ; and said—“Not 
in this life. Thou shall bo mine.'* 

Gn//ing at that angry snakc-Uke form Nobocoomar felt terrified- 
Thc personal beauty of Lutf auui»-a had never appeared to him 
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ai- it (Ihljior, But it v\a*» < linrmtiij* likt* tin* llnslu’*-tlinl presage 11^ lit- 
ening. The sight awed hiiu. Ni*hocnuinnr was ahout to go, when 
another fiery form of her ‘'Uddeuly catne hatlv to liis memory, (hie 
day Nobocooinur, being offended with Ids former wife—Pndmahati, 
was ready to ttirii Iier toitof liis hed-ioum, at wliieh the girl of leu 
had proudly turned upon him j and even thus, had her eyes gleamed, 
even thus had the veins npiieared upon her brow ; even tlms had her 
nostrils cpiivered ; even tints had her head hent. Long had he fiir- 
gotten the pietuic j—it now returned to his memory, and insfaiitly 
the likeness siiuek him. Agitated by doubts, N >bocoomar, in a 
hesitating voice, slowly asked— 

"Who are )OU 

The MahomeJan’s eye-halls dilated, and she said—“I am Padmahati.'* 
"Without waiting for a leply, TiUlf-nntiisti went away. Nobocoo- 
niar, too, prc-ocouplcd and somewhat frightened, to )k Ids way home. 


CHAP T E R Vir. 

On the Oiilsklils of the City. 

-I am f.ettleil, and bend up 
E.ieh eorporul agent to this Icinhlefeat, 

- - Maeheth. 

Entering another apartment liUtf-unnisa shut tlie door. For 
two sucoossivo days site did not come out; and, dating those two 
daya, she had decided upon what course of action i-ho should pursue. 
Deciding thus, *»ho became firmly resolved. Tho sun was about to 
set ; and she was, at that time, dressing with J’euljiiiuids aid. Hti'ango 
dress ! No gown —no breeches*—no scarf, not a sign of feminino 

V 

costume. Then, surveying the e(|uipmont in a glass, sho asked 
Peshmun, 

“Well, PeaUninn, am f still to he recognized 
“Impossible for any body.”—said Peshmun. 

•perhaps, one of those baggy breeches usually wom hy tho 
Asiatic Iklaliomedaiis, 
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I.iiff.—‘'Lrt me yo then. S',*'* lliat U'> '^orNaut nr maM j^oc<>mi»a 
j»ics nu*/' 

IVfjlniinii sai<l lu her, ‘'oiily if jou will panlun tour liuuilile ‘>cr- 
vuMl, I’ll ask jou -uDH'thing.” 

“NVlial Is it ?”—a'^kctl Luir-unniKa, 

“NVhat is Muir crraii'l y”—askod IVsImmn. 

‘♦For the iJi(‘s(Mif to cHiihU a iKTiimiuMit Itroai’li bctsviMMi Kapala- 
kuinluhi anil liar liiisliuml. AIli'i- that he fehall bo min —uaid Lutt- 
iinnisit. 

J\i}h —‘'Ilibi'o, tliink woll, loi, that is a tloiisc wou<l, ami it ir> al- 
inoht nij^lit, and oil arc alum*.” 

Lntf niinisa made no ans\>ei to fill'*, and went unt. She bent her 
f<tepi. tuward.s the lonely woodeil (juuiter of the sulmib of Seveu- 
Mllai»os, where htuod the divelling-house of Xoboeooniur. It was 
nearly nij*!!! when she reaelied the sj.ot, 'J'lic leader m.iy remem¬ 
ber that, not far fioin aSuboeuoniai’h house, w'Us a matted W’ood, 
Coniiiu,^ to ith border^ .she .seated herself undor a tree. She sat Iheio 
for awliile pondering iner the de-peiate woik she had undertaken. 
By ehanee an unforeseen means prehcnted itself. From W’here Lntf- 
unniHa Hat siio could hear an iinrntenmttent and monotunous sound 
of human voiee. She rose up, and, lookiiio round her, saw a ligiit in 
the wood. In eonra.i>o Lutf nnni''a was moic than a man ,—she 
wiml to the s]>ot where tho lii-ht was burning. Hhc lirsit jiocped 
Irom behind alive to see what the mallei was, and saw that tholiijlit 
that was burning were the liamos of and tlie sound slio 

heard w'as the mutteiing of Minitra, Mm eould make out only 
one word in the and it was a name, lubtuntly, on hearing 

tho name, Lutf-unnibii went o\or to the sido of the xicrsoii at tlio 

r 

hoam and sat there. 

Let her sit there on for tho pro<sont. Tlio roadcr has not, fw 
a long tinio, heard of Kaprdakmidala. Wo should, therefore, Icaiil 
something about her. 


Fm> or rAiiT nr 



TlfK BRIII&U ni LE IN INDIA 
{Commhmcatt rl) 

Wheii one nation is conquered by auotlici moic poweifnl bit les# 
Civilized than itielf, it is generally the case that the con pined oi e is 
1 educed to some loMrci stage in the social stalt, and it** noble iiistitn- 
tions aie subicited *^iith is (he polu v ti\ »]>( ! h\ lliosc i mrjneting 
nations that have not made anv tangibk prj^itss in < inli/iition and 
intellectual atta 1 nlncnt^ ludiu uh»»n ‘*ht v\ is m th hands oi tho un- 
letteied and «lcspotic, had the nnsfmtunp t • uiid< g i tbis< i\il» Hhe 
U as then under the leign of t<rioi But lime i m < m when hoi 
darkest days weie orei. hlu hailed with th stiimg '-i bm >ni%tiation8 
of ecRtaay the occasion offned hei bv th< linti h, (*t lu i (ni incijiation 
from the rude grasp of hei baibarous inltib Hid she icniatncd 
longei under the Mahnmedan lule not a traeo of bci ancient gioal- 
ness could have been met with. Indeed, so fai fiomhoi being the land 
of philosophcis, and poets, histoiiins, and moi ilists, she might have 
been conveited into a land wheie ignorance h< Id her empire 
m daiknesB Fortunately foi hei those non ni»(s nie gone, and 
she has been dimiicly entiusted lor the good oi 1ki children, to 
the hands of the present luleis—a nation xmaiUable foi indomi¬ 
table com ago and energy, patn nt perHoveranee, iiiitunig veal, and 
lionebty of pnrposo. The British eaine out to India, as a eompany 
of merchants, for trading in the East. They sneoeedod, in a few 
jearSfjt^ establishing factories at Smut, Alnntdabad, and some 
other places. They were subsequently permitted by special t9un~ 
nunds from tho Mogul emperors to trade free of taxes, and cieet a 
fort at Calcutta. Prom being a trading company they soon acquired 
the paramount power which they are at present wielding As they 
have already made gieat progress in civilization and mtellectuat 
attehinients, they arc well qualified to nobly discharge the high and 
resptKttaible duties to whkh they have been providentially called^ 
When the British obtained the sovereignty of India they found tho 
natites far backward in every thing fit for civilized life, and sinoo 
then have been awake to every thing requisite to make life happy 

4 
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lind comfortable. They ha?e set (heir heart upon ameliorating the 
condition of the millions of (heir snbjects by dispersing by the light 
of knofrledge, the cloud that hangs over their reason. It is the aim 
and end of our truly paternal Government to emancipate our conn- 
trymen from the thraldcnn of superstition and idolatry. In short, it 
has been doing every thing possible to realise its noble views, and 
we hope it will not rest satisfied till it has mode India what she 
should be. 

The British Government, unlike its predecessors, takes a deep 
and warm interest in the education of the natives. It feels its duty 
of spreading education far and wide. Education is the precursor of 
civilization ; the one supposes the other. No nation can have any 
pretension to civilization unless it has exhibited a wide extent of 
knowledge among all the sections of the community. Hie progress 
of human society in all ages and in all climes, has started from this 
point. Under the auspices of our paternal government, knowledge is 
not only progressing with rapid strides, but is being widely diiSused 
among tho native community. In the mofussil, as in the metropolis 
there have been instituted schools and colleges in which many hun¬ 
dreds, nay, many thousands of natives of India have received and 
are receiving English education. Our present rulers have been ac¬ 
tuated by the sense of duty to advocate the cause of education 
They hate to see tlie reason of millions of men rust unused, and 
mUlions of souls grovel in darkness. English education saps 
the foundation of ^*old<word*’ notions, and emancipates those that 
are within its influence from the trammels of prejudice and super> 
skition. It is the chief remedy for all the social e^ils under which 
the country groans, and it works on by cultivating the intellect of 
the nation and improving its character. 

It is an egiegionserror to think that English education tends 
to estrange the minds of the educated natives from the masses of 
th^ oonntrymen—that it alienates their hearts from their iiliterato 
brethren. But, on the contrary, the reverse is true. Instead of 
extinguishing the fiame of patiiotisin in the breast of the educated^ 
it rather adds fuel to that flame. English education is not valued se 
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flinch for tho means of proeming lucrative posts as for cleansing 
the soul from impuritfes, and thereby rendering it fit for dischar¬ 
ging its noble duties. It is under the wholesome influence of 
English education that the sympathy of educated nativus for their 
Unlettered coiiUtryihen has risen to its highest pitch. It is the 
educated men that have left immortal names behind for the love' 
they manifested for their country. 

It must be admitted too that the missionaries have done not a little 
towards promoting education among the natives. They have esta¬ 
blished at their oWn expense many an institution in every part of 
India with perhaps no other view than illuminating the reason of 
fhe ignorant masses of our countrymen. Thus in promoting educa¬ 
tion among the peojfle of India the vi«»W8 of Government have been 
much furthered by the philanthropic missionairles. '*Honor, all honor** 
says one of the distinguished religious reformers of the day, '*to that 
sacred band of energetic and self-sacriflcing missionaries who went 
out to India on a sacred mission, in oi der to reform and regenerate 
that great country !** It is ‘however* prmcipally to the British gover¬ 
nment we are indebted for the wide diffusion of knowledge in our 
country, and the consequetit development of the Press in a most 
glorious manner. What can be a more potent cause of our gratitude 
to the British government than the wise and judicious steps taken by 
it towards ameliorating the social and political conditions of millions 
of men, and thus enabliing them to appreciate and enjoy the bles¬ 
sings of true civilization. 

With reference to the administration of justice under the present 
Government, thbre can be no two opinions. Justice is now dealt ‘ 
out more equally and impa:rtlally than under the Mahomedan Ru¬ 
lers. The British Law ignores all distinctions of color and creed, 
and bringr all concerned to the eome level. This impartial distribu* 
tion of justice is one of the strongly marked featnree of the Bntisb 
administration in India and serves as a striking contrast to the 
Mahomedan Rule. When India wat in the hands of the Mussul. 
feiaas, she had to suffer from manifold evils. Who can relate the un- 
Mdd crintss perpetmted by them, or enumerate witholii shuddering 
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Ihe hiftuiie crurlting whirh the natives were then exposed to ? There 
was no iottt of Justice then, and the Kafers were invariably heid as 
criminals, and liad to pay dearly for their supposed crimes. Justice 
was thou distributed, and the law i emulated according to the caprice 
of the judges. There was uo safety of property, and tlie people were 
under a necossity to have rucoiirse to shifts to secure their estates. In 
bhort there was no law, uo justice. The present system of adminis¬ 
tration of justice is diametrically opposed to the preceding one, and 
in its distribution there is no part allotted to the whims and caprices 
of the distiibntors. They must he guided by the amount ef evi¬ 
dence laid before thcin. Under the jirchcnt rule the security of 
]iroperty is lanpiehtionable ; even the i)Oor and the weak are in the 
full enjoyment of what they arc possessed of, and stringent measures 
have been resorted to to protect them from the encroachments of the 
rich and poweiful. The object of tho British laws and institutes is 
a uohlo one, inasmuch as it relates to tho good of the people, 
and guarautcos the undisputed and undisturbed possession of every¬ 
thing by its rightful owner. 

But it must not be supposed that this noble object is always 
realized. Tlieronre some lurking can&os that prevent the laws and 
statutes of Government from being fully and impartially brought to 
ofifoct,—but it is for no fault of the law nor of the legislators cither. 
The fault of onesided, partial di>trilmtion oi justice lies on the heads 
of Dur Ti^zoor?, with whom, with a few lionorable expections, there 
is respect of persona. It has of late grown to a proverb that a man 
with R full pnr«a laughs at the law and docs not shrink to commit 
heinou'j crimes, fully assuming that the law ia not meant for him, 
and if he is over brought under its influence, he wiU make his escape 
through it'V meshes ; and honcche gradually becomes bolder and bol¬ 
der to set it at deiiance. The police sybtem, organised for the purpose 
of maintaining peace and oi'der among the public, is not satisfactory 
in all its arrangements, fn many instances it has been found that 
not a few of the men intrusted with this high duty, instead of faith- 
fblly discharging it, act otherwise. Unless the possibility of the occur-* 
rcuce of sneb abuses is provided against, rank oppression in varkma 
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forms will begin lo shoot up, and tlie oppressod class will feel under 
the British rule no change for the better. Uonee it is that so miudi 
dissatisfaction is felt among tho masses of the people. As our pater¬ 
nal government directs its attention to tho iiiterobts and well-being 
not of the higher clases only, but of the whole nation at large, it will 
he worth its while to guard against the abuses that have crawled into 
its protection. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 
has, in a few mouths after his arrival in India, signalized the early 
part of his administration by protesting against tko partial pi< o^e- 
dings of tho exocutive officers, and wo hope that His Excclloney will 
condoscend to direct his attention to other similar proceedings that 
are carried on in many parts of tlio country. 

It is only through tho philanthrophy of the British govern¬ 
ment that we are enjoying the advantages of Railways, Telegraphs, 
and other inventions. These are highly desirable as Uiey contrh 
bnle to the good of the people, and as such, are numbered among 
the ^^refinements of civilization** Foreign as well as iutema^com- 
merce has been much facilitated and increased, and wo reap in 
abundance the products of other climes. Many useful articles and 
choice things necessary for our convenience and comfort,^and in res* 
poet of which we would, but for the paternal government, have been 
coumpcletely in the dork, are copiously supplied to os. But it must 
not be forgotten that these advantages are, to a groat extonl^ coun¬ 
terbalanced by the total disregard of tho native arts and manu¬ 
factures caused by the introduction of foreign articles. It is to be 
hoped that something would be done by the aise government 
towards the revival of the former. 

But what the British Government has nobly done s&d for which 
it calls forth the sincere gratitude of the nation, is the suppression, 
of abominable crimes perpetrated in the name of virtue These were 
not looked upon by the people as crimes, but were reckoned among the 
religions ceremonials. Thus the custom of Suttee which must appear 
to every rational and conscientious miud as atrocious and barbarous 
had its sonotion in the Hindoo Shasters. It conld not however be 
allowed by the British law, And it reriuired great firmness in good 
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William Bentinck to prohibit it at one and the same time thronghoat 
the length and breadth of the conntiy. It was customary with the 
people of India, when on a pilgrimage to Qunga Sugort to throw 
their little children into the sea / Similar practices used to obtain 
at Jugunnath. When the sacred car was drawn the pilgrims would 
cast their infant darlings before it. These horrors wore committed 
undbr the influence of strong religious delusions. Such and the like 
horrible practices were with stronuous efforts put down on pain of 
heavy penalty. It was daring the administration of Lord Bentinck 
that vigorous raeasnros were adopted to extirpate the gangs of mur¬ 
derers called the Thuggs. “These ruffians” says Hunter, ^‘nominally 
religious men, under the distinguished patronage of the heathen god¬ 
dess Bevi, made a trade of warming themselves in the confidence of 
unsuspeting travellers, and then strangling them for the sake of their 
wealtlu” Lord Bentinck bent his strong mind to give them a death 
sate, and particular care was taken that Thuggee might not rear up 
its head and flourish anew. 

These noble deeds on the part of government arc true exponents 

of that loftiness of genias and that sense of rectitude which charac- 

teris^'lhe English as a nation, and which has enabled them to cut an 

illustrious figure unparalleled in the history of any nation under the 

* 

sun. Oertain it is that some of the measures of government are cen¬ 
sured by the Indian Press; bnt on the whole the British government 
is the best foreign government that India can bear withou t much in 
convenience, inasmuch as it is noted for its love of justice and fair 
play. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed that the noble energy and 
stronnons exertions to ameliorate the condition of the people of India 
would be of no avail, and assuredly they would miserably foil, if the 
British Government did not think it worth its while to discover 
the reason that servos to widen the breach between the lulers 
and the ruled. Nearly all the complaints and dissatisfaction that 
prevail among the Indian subjects of the British Government, take 
their rise from this apparent source—^nationality, color. This' 
setoiingly impossible gulf must be bridged over, ere the famiUw < 
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communication between the two nations be 0 |>ened; and to do 
this no exertion on the part of the governing class is required. 
What is needed is simply this—that the governing class should 
stoop down from the elevated and unapprochnblc station, in which 
they think themselves naturally placed, to mix in the society of the 
subject class. They must relinquish their absurd and unmanly 
race feeling, and do their best to make their way into the heart of 
the black native. As the case stands at present, a stern and invete¬ 
rate antipathy holds her reign between the two nations. * There is a 
material lack of sympathy between them. True sympathy which 
can work miraclcs,thero is none, and this w'ant of sym[)sithy does 
nothing but widen the distance between thorn. The British, with 
very few exceptions, have, so to speak, an innate aversion for the 
people of India ; and what has given birth to such a proud feeling, 
human intelligence fails to divine. Does the Native lack in 
intellectual attainments, or in moral strength ? Is he naturally 
deficient in mental powers ? Is he ungrateful to his benefactors ? 
Or is there anything in him which proves a shocking sight to the 
eyes of the civilized and enlightened ? 1 am sure these questions 
can not be answered in the affirmative. 

Such misconceptions on the part of our rulers have of late sown 
the seeds of disaffection in the heart of the Native, and led some of 
the covenanted or favored officials to reckon his life as valuable as that 
of the brute. **The high-handed proceedings of such officials as Kirk¬ 
wood, Domant, D* Only, and several others of the same stamp have 
tended to estrange the minds of the subjects from the rulers, and make 
the British rule unpopular. There is not the least shadow of a doubt 
that the irregular and arbitrary proceedings of officials like the above 
have been fruitful in giving biHh to many complaints that are afloat 
against the Government. From such proceedings it will appear the 
government have some latent purposes to accomplish by vesting 
such raw, inexperienced civilians wiA power involving tact and res¬ 
ponsibility.” The above has come out from the pen of an able writer 
the amount of whose attainments and experience con not be qoestionec^ 
and consequently wbose opinions on the subject in question cannot 
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be flighted . 1 donht ih»t mnny a Puller to tise in future to 

trample under foot mnny a poor, innocent native. Assuredly, such 
deeds are inhuman, horrible and heart-rending, Tliore inny be some 
among the rulers who might laugh and pooh-pooh on the subject j 
but, nevertheless, the facts aie real ones, not clifmerial inventions. 
The hearts of most of the rulers are poisoned against the natives, 
and there is nothing in the wide world that can be recorainendcd as a 
specific for this malady, except sincere sympathy. TIio want of 
this feeling has been attended with serious results It is pitiable, 
indeed, that the inconsiderate actions of raw, inexperienced civilians 
should uii-do what has been done by government for years. 


DRY LEAVES FROM PHILO INDTCUS’ NOTE BOOK. 

LINES TO L. M. 

Why love I thee, not for thy face ; 

For even there I still may trace 
The witching beauties and tbo graeo, 

Which men adore in Eve’s fair race. 

Not for the magic of those eyes. 

Dark thrilling, radiant pensive bright, 

Those lustrous orbs, which I do prize, 

Radiant witli their o«vn sweet light 
Not for that fore head pale and fair 
Or for those tresses of rich brown hair, 

Not for thy hands or neck or face 
Or sight, in which I love to trace. 

The express of thy sweet dear self 
Tlie image which Raphael himself 
Might study in his happiest mood 
To express sweet calm fortitude, 

A model, which might even serve 
For that fair girl, with pale claspt hand 
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With tearful eye and strainiug nerve. 

Mourned by her fat]ier*s hallowed grave. 

Lost dear friend in a distant land, 

Or that pale one, when he departed, 

Her lover ■—^left her broken-hearted, 

When tried by afflictions’ power, 

That last, that fatal trying hour, 

Wlien her lover shallow-hearted 
With false betraying words departed ; 

Little deeming how sad was she * 

In that lone room wherein be could not see 
That meek pale face, those hidden tears. 

Those smiling lips where now no smile appears, 
That silent grief giving the lie 
To that placid face and that tearless eye. 

PHILO IKDICUS. 


ambition: 


Go, fell the roaring waves be still, 

Go, quell the surges of the roaring deep, 

Or bring the mountain’s cloud capped steep 
To yon dead level, or the soaring eagle IfilJ, 
That upward mounts on pinions strong. 

To wing its sunward flight no more; 

Or bind the ilir, or yon clouds that soar, 

Go, bid descend, than bid proud man. 
Aspire no more, or hia ambition scan. 

^Tis false ; Ambition lurks in every mind ; 
The chainleas spiiiii ever will soar 
To heights beyond the line that binds. 
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The narrow limits of the sensuous sigltt. 

That old philosophy is not yet trite, 

And even ancient sages may be right. 

When they tell us that man’s spirit 
Is like a drop profotmd of common other, 

Etherial, rising, how^ no matter, 

To meet its fount of light in depth infinite, 
Ascending now to heaven, it will riso 
To meet its kindred spiiitin the skies. 

^Tis thus ambition works in every mind. 

In poet, scholar, king, or village hind. 

<lo, tell the roaring waves be still 
As make proud man curb his aspiring will. 

Still will he on ; as forest oaks. 

Will raise their lordly branches high, 

With lofty summit to the sky, 

By rushy brook, streamlet or frowning rock. 
Unmindful of the fierce wind's mighty shock , 

As pmnted brag or lofty mount, 

Will proudly lift its pine-clad front. 

Unmindful of Uio thunder’s wrath. 

The withering fluid’s fatal paUi, 

Among the snow-embosomed crests. 

Where even the eagle may not build its nests, 
Where the gurgling spring of the mountain stream 
By the snowy light, hath a phosphor gleam, 

And where rich tints of the flowers bright, 

Have faded into the cold gt€y light 
Of the snowy veil which enshrouds the rock. 

Yet will he on as that proud sea bird 
•Will wing its flight and yet mnst roam. 

Where the giant sea weeds are its nestling home. 
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TO THE NEW YEAR.- 


Then let the New Year crowned be 
With better, nobler deeds ; 

And pluck at once from every heart 
The bitter, selfish ^ 

Lot better, warmer lutings rule 
The hard, cold heart within : 

With words more mild and ways more kind, 

Let this New Year begin. 

Then let the New Year crowned be 
With c^ ery man's good will 
^Towards his rich or poorer friend. 

For all are brothers stiU, 

If one has more than he can use. 

And one has need severe. 

They are brothers, and as brothers should' 

Each other's burdens bear. 

Then let the New Year crowned he 
With duty nobly done ; 

And duty to be well pnrsned 
Must first be well begun. 

Then start aright, you cannot fail ; * 

To doublings give no heed ; 

But bravely tread the path of right. 

If e'er you would succeed. 

There is a tendency of man inhfe, through the inquisitiveness of 
of some, and through the morbid curiosity or the combativooess of 
others, to make a bad use of the truth. In the battle of life, in its 
rivalries, in its conflicts, men do not think it safe to lot other people 
know many things that they know, and it may not be safe. It doea 
aoi follow, because you are too truthful, that yon must icU every* 
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thinK that you know. There are thousands of things that yo 
a right to keep to yourself, there are thousands of things tha* 
every man’s duty to conceal; but bo far as there is overtness Ji 
matter of speaking, it should be acco1:ding to the law of trnth 
Honietimes may be unpleasant, and may produce disturbance, b' 
the long run it is the safest. It makes a nobler character, 
more confidence, and prepares the future fur better achievcm 
than a resort to indirectness or equivocations. 


chance. 

Woe to the man who has everything brought to him, and ble*- 
are they who are boru nr ’'>r adverse circumstances and who 
no chance in life, and ^ o toad of whining because they have 
chance, developc an inwaru manhood that gives them a chance— 
there is that in man whicli dominates ovu. chance, time and n 
A man can make himself, if he has bat the purpose. 

Many run after happiness like an absent-minded man hunting for 
his hat while it is on his head or in his hand. 

To-day we are well, to-morrow ill ; to-day in esteem, to-morrow 
in disgrace ; to-day wc have friends, to-morraw none ; nay, we have 
wine and vinegar in the same cup. 

As well pass a kaleidoscope from hand to hand and expect no 
trembling toneli will alter its aspect, as think to hear a story from 
mouth to moiith literally and accurately repeated* 


REVIEWS. 

A schmu for the Rendering of European smntific terme into the 
Vemeundart of India^ Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra has propoun¬ 
ded this scheme in good time. The question is important, and 
it is desirable that it should be discussed in all its bearings. Our 
own opinion coincides with that of the learned doctor. If we are at 
all to have Vernacular Text Books on science, if the teaching of 
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’' science is to be carried on throngb tlie mediiiin bf the 
V t VernacnlarSf scientific terms must b coined according 

le grammars oHhese Vcrnacnlars. Dr. Bajendra Lala Mitra, 
vhink, has very ably met the objections of those who are 
» 'st tran^latiortf for the desirableness of retaining a common 
' nology for science the world over is practically impossible 
. ny desirable extent. Besides in longnngcs which all borrow, 
0 or less, from the Latin and Greek, and can easily assi- 
tiate the importations, a com.aon terminology to a small extent 
t be retained. Bat then in Indian Yornacalars the adoption of 
• terms would have a Indicrous effect. Tlioir assimilation con 
of be perfect and the success of the measure ther'*^''re is very 
*ful. 

(.hose who oppose translation on the onnd that as the Verna- 
scholars shall have to serve as as '' ts under Bnglish pro- 
sionals, for facility of work, they ought to be more or less familiar 
« tile terminology of English professional books, forget that their 
»rgiiments apply only, for the time being, to certain sciences only. 
The convenience of a few foreigners is a consideration that must 
yield to the superior consideration of the devolopm<mt of a nation¬ 
al literature. Given the condition that the education must be 
strictly Vernacular, translation and not translilst'ation is the only 
course to be adopted. If the exigencies of public service really re¬ 
quire a knowledge of English terminology by all means insist upon 
it, and those whose goal of ambition is service of the state will find 
means to qualify themselves for it. Bat this is a consideration which 
has really nothing to do with the question of translation. Beside 
the argument based upon the exigencies of the public service, pro¬ 
ceeds upon the assumption that Education through Iftie medium of the 
Vernaculars can have no other effect than only to enable the Indian 
student to play second fiddle to European masters. We are sure 
it is within the range of probability that Indian Newtons and Indian 
Farradays, Indian GdlUco and Indian Herschels may arise who may 
not hear in their life-time any single scientifiic term belonging to the 
English or any other ^oropoan tongue. Then again, it is no treason 
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to think thnt Indin mny have a destiny of her own separahlrfronik 
her Connection with England. Wo should not therefore, when such' 
national interesiB are at stake, argue as if India’s connections 
with England is ordained to last for all time, or as*if India and' 
England are destined to be one country and one nation at no distant 
future. Even a mere political union is an impossibility, considering' 
the genius of England’s rule, and having a regard to the precedents 
of history. Any scheme, therefore, that professes to develop the 
Indian Vernaculars, can be ill>allowed to be opposed by any imagi¬ 
nary inconvenience that might temporarily arise in the way of an in¬ 
ter-communication between Indians and Englishmen. 

The peculiar facility also of having a good and ch6ice stock of 
Indian scientific terms should not be lost siglit of in the Discnssiom 
of the question. No language, not even the Latin or the Greek 
is richer in its capacities for new combinations than the Sanskrit ; 
and scientific words coined in the mint of the Sanskrit Gaaa and 
JByakarana con very easily be assimilated into the Yarnoculars of 
India. We thank Dr. Eajendra Lala for his able essay, and we hope 
it will receive the earnest attention of the Text-book committee, if 
indeed, it has not already received. 

The sooner the governing class become convinced of their defects- 
and shortcomings, the better for the country. Let England deal 
the deadly stroke at the arbitrary proceedings of her children iou 
India, and then her rule shall he untarnished. As India has been 
divinely entrusted to her hands, let her seek the good and welfare 
of her sister; and this she cannot do unless she is completely iden¬ 
tified with her cause. When these things are provided for, England 
and India shall be one and the same. India will thw reap the fruits* 
ftf civilization, and be raised in her social and political status. Other¬ 
wise iJiere will be a groat gulf between the two. Let ^gland hence- 
, &rtii send out into India not immoral, heartless men who do not 
acnple to inflict kicks sad blows (m tlie poor, helpless native till 
he dies—but men whose lives will exercise a moral influence on the 
peajdo of India. Let her exhort those that are here to observe the 
the sublime truth*—the fatherhood of god and brotherhood of man— 










